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Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  Who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  holy  hill?  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart. 

He  that  back-biteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil 
to  his  neighbor,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neigh¬ 
bor. 

In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned;  but  he  honoreth 
them  that  fear  the  Lord.  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt 
and  changeth  not. 

He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh 
reward  against  the  innocent.  He  that  doeth  these  things 
shall  never  be  moved.  Psalm  15. 

My  Friends: 

In  every  community  there  is  a  group  of  men,  perhaps 
three  or  four,  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred,  who,  because 
of  the  weight  and  substance  of  their  own  personalities, 
determine  the  cultural  index  of  that  community.  They  are 
the  kind  of  men  who  do  not  take  their  color  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  who  give  their  color  to  the  community.  They 
establish  the  moral  quality  of  the  whole  community,  its 
standards,  sanctions,  ideals  and  cultural  traditions. 

In  his  generation  Stephen  W.  Phillips  belongs  to  that  illus¬ 
trious  little  company  who  have  made  Salem  what  it  is.  He 
was  tremendously  proud  of  Salem,  her  history  and  achieve¬ 
ments;  but  his  pride  did  not  warp  his  discrimination.  He 
saw  Salem’s  errors  and  short-comings  as  clearly  as  her  no¬ 
bilities  and  ideals.  It  became  his  wholly  unconscious  task 
to  explain  the  first,  and  to  emphasize  the  second.  To  this 
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task  he  gave  his  best,  and  has  put  Salem  under  lasting  obli¬ 
gation  to  him. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  he  has  gone  and  Salem  has 
suffered  a  great  loss.  In  a  sense  that  is  true;  in  another 
sense  it  is  not  true  at  all.  He  has  not  gone  and  never  will 
go.  The  best  manhood  that  he  had  to  give  has  become 
absorbed  into  the  very  fibre  and  tissue  of  Salem’s  being;  and 
to  that  extent  he  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  Salem  endures. 

In  a  more  intimate  sense,  this  Fifteenth  Psalm  which  has 
just  been  read  to  you,  might  have  been  written  for  our  es¬ 
pecial  comfort  and  reassurance  on  this  especial  occasion. 
W^ith  one  exception  the  words  fit  Mr.  Phillips  so  well  that 
they  might  have  been  written  with  him  in  mind.  However 
that  may  be,  they  come  to  our  minds  of  their  own  accord  at 
this  time,  as  we  gather  to  speak  our  last  farewell  to  him. 

He  walked  uprightly  and  worked  righteousness.  We 
think  to  ourselves:  That  is  only  one  of  those  redundancies 
that  are  so  typical  of  the  Psalms;  what  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  walking  uprightly  and  working  righteousness?  But 
there  is  a  difference,  a  great  one.  Many  people  seem  to 
think  that  righteousness  consists  merely  in  not  doing  wrong; 
just  to  be  innocent  of  evil,  inoffensive,  morally  innocuous 
is  to  be  righteous. 

That  kind  of  righteousness  never  satisfied  him.  To  him 
righteousness  was  something  to  do,  something  positive  and 
affirmative  and  helpful.  He  not  only  walked  it,  he  worked 
it.  Few  men  in  their  communities  have  worked  more  posi¬ 
tive,  substantial  righteousness. 

Furthermore,  he  spoke  the  truth  in  his  heart;  he  spoke 
it  fearlessly  and  bluntly.  If  he  made  other  people  wince  it 
was  just  too  bad,  but  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about 
it.  Truth  is  truth.  He  was  as  honest  as  the  sunlight. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  sham  about  him.  He  looked  upon 
all  pretence  and  evasion  with  a  kind  of  scorn.  In  his  eyes 
a  vile  person  was  contemptible.  But  he  never  failed  to 
honor  those  who  feared  the  Lord. 

He  was  proud  of  his  own  virtues,  his  fastidious  integrity, 
his  faithfulness  to  trust,  his  insistence  that  his  word  once 
spoken  be  kept  and  his  promise  once  given  must  be  fulfilled 
no  matter  what  the  cost  might  be.  When  he  recognized 
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these  virtues  in  another  man  he  was  drawn  to  that  man  by 
an  irresistible  attraction. 

As  to  the  exception,  according  to  their  Law  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  put  their  money  out  to  usury,  but  that 
restriction  applied  only  to  their  fellow  Jews.  From  Gentiles 
they  were  free  to  extort  all  the  usury  they  could  squeeze  out 
of  their  victims;  but  from  their  own  countrymen,  not  a 
farthing.  Of  course  times  have  changed  from  that  distant 
age.  Two  thousand  years  mean  a  lot  of  change  in  our  ways 
of  looking  at  things.  Today,  usury  has  become  the  life¬ 
blood  in  our  so-called  credit  structure.  For  that  very  reason, 
usury  has  become  the  great  obvious  opportunity  for  all  un¬ 
scrupulous  men,  for  what  we  call  questionable  practices, 
devious  ingenuities,  shady  dealings. 

It  is  right  here  that  Mr.  Phillips  begins  to  shine  with 
a  kind  of  lustre.  In  money  matters  he  was  as  experienced 
and  skillful  as  the  most  ingenious  rascal  who  ever  lived; 
but  always  scrupulously  straight  and  honorable.  He  was 
just  the  kind  of  man  for  whom  all  learned  societies  and 
philanthropic  associations  are  searching  to  be  their  treasurer; 
the  ideal  treasurer  of  all  such  enterprises.  He  handled  his 
trust  funds  just  as  carefully  and  skillfully  as  his  own,  per¬ 
haps  more  so;  and  w'hen  the  time  came  for  him  to  resign 
his  office  he  invariably  handed  over  to  his  successor  a  capital 
fund  an\Tvhere  from  t\venty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent 
larger  than  it  was  when  he  took  charge  of  it.  Many  an 
impoverished  minister’s  widow  has  gratefully  wondered  how 
it  was  that  her  pension  has  gradually  increased  little  by 
little,  from  year  to  year,  from  let  us  say  $300  to  $500  a 
year;  and  has  wished  she  knew  whom  to  thank;  and  has 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  this  curt,  blunt-spoken, 
hard-boiled  treasurer  whose  name  appeared  on  her  quarterly 
checks. 

Such  men  are  never  adequately  thanked  in  this  world, 
because  the  righteousness  that  they  work  is  so  basic,  deep- 
seated,  that  it  is  inconspicuous  and  therefore  unsuspected. 
He  never  forgot  what  the  money  was  for.  He  was  the  first 
to  resist  the  slightest  irregularity  in  expenditure;  and  also 
the  first  to  insist  that  poor  Mrs.  So-in-so,  after  her  recent 
illness,  ought  to  have  a  larger  pension. 

To  work  with  him  was  to  discover  that  under  the  crusti- 
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ness  there  was  a  wealth  of  singularly  inteUigent  and  under¬ 
standing  sympathy.  Such  a  man  must  be  appraised,  not 
by  his  words  so  much  as  by  his  deeds.  That  takes  time. 
His  self-respect  was  always  on  guard.  His  moral  principles 
were  uncompromising.  He  had  a  normal  craving  for  the 
world’s  recognition  and  appreciation,  a  crumb  of  praise  occa¬ 
sionally,  —  just  as  we  all  have.  But  he  would  not  sacrifice 
an  ounce  of  moral  principle  for  three  or  four  tons  of  the 
world’s  praise. 

Such  a  man  needs  to  be  known,  deeply  and  thoroughly. 
Right  there  we  begin  to  feel  the  mystic  beauty  of  this 
moment.  Now  that  he  is  gone  we  seem  to  know  him 
better.  Death  has  cleansed  our  own  eyesight.  We  see  him 
more  clearly,  as  a  whole,  the  real  man.  We  find  that  the 
admiration  and  respect  that  we  have  felt  for  him  all  along 
have  somehow  engendered  a  profound  love  for  him  in  our 
hearts;  and  that  among  the  ennobling  influences  that  we 
all  carry  about  in  our  hearts  to  guide  us  and  help  us  over 
the  rough  spots,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  noblest  is  the 
beloved  memory'  of  Stephen  W.  Phillips. 
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Born:  January'  9,  1873,  at  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands 
Died:  July  6,  1955,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Stephen  Willard  Phillips,  attorney,  histoiian  and  de¬ 
scendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  one  of  New  England’s 
oldest  families,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Henry  and  Margaret 
(Duncan)  Phillips.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
George  Phillips,  co-founder  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
His  father  was  a  former  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.  He  was  born  in  Hawaii, 
but  within  two  years  the  family  moved  to  San  Francisco 
where  his  brother  Duncan,  was  born.  He  used  to  say  his 
father  was  “the  only  lawyer  practising  in  San  Francisco  at 
that  time  who  didn’t  carry  a  gun.’’  After  a  few  years  they 
moved  back  to  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  his  mother’s  home 
town,  where  he  lived  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Main 
Streets  in  the  old  Duncan  house,  now  the  Pentucket  Club. 
One  winter  his  mother  and  the  boys  lived  with  the  Mongers, 
their  North  Adams  relatives,  where  boy  Stephen  had  to 
drive  the  cows  to  pasture.  From  there  they  moved  to  Dan¬ 
vers  in  1882.  Here  the  two  boys  used  to  walk  to  No.  4 
Grammar  School  and  for  a  short  period  Stephen  W.  Phillips 
attended  Danvers  High  School  and  later  commuted  to  Salem, 
where  in  1891,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Salem  High 
School. 

Mr.  Phillips  wrote  once  in  relation  to  the  controversy 
about  the  residence  of  John  G.  Whittier,  whether  Amesbury 
or  Danvers  could  claim  him,  as  follows:  "I  have  come  across 
an  interesting  letter  dated  ‘Danvers,  10th  June,  1881,'  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ‘My  Dear  Friend,  I  am  spending  much  of  my 
time  at  this  place,  a  charming  rural  spot,  40  minutes  ride 
from  Boston,  though  I  regard  Amesbury  as  my  home.’  This 
seems  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  exactly  what  he  thought 
the  condition  was  in  1881.” 

“I  lived  in  Danvers  from  1882  to  1888  quite  near  Oak 
Knoll.  I  think  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  neighbors  at  that 
time  that  Mr.  Whittier  was  regularly  living  there.  On  my 
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rather  long  walks  home  from  school  I  was  in  the  habit,  with 
the  consent  of  Mrs.  Woodman,  of  taking  a  ‘short  cut’  across 
the  Oak  Knoll  estate  and  I  very  often  would  see  Mr.  Whit¬ 
tier  on  the  piazza  or  walking  back  and  forth  on  the  drive  in 
front  of  the  house.  I  know  that  I  always  regarded  him  as 
one  of  the  regular  occupants  there.  My  father  had  known 
him  in  the  antislaverv'  days  and  occasionally  strolled  over 
and  had  a  little  talk  with  him.  When  a  man  spends  ‘much’ 
of  his  time  for  fifteen  years  in  a  place  I  think  that  place  is 
perfectly  justified  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  fellow  townsman 
and  regarding  him  as  a  resident.” 

It  was  in  the  newly-built  house  on  Hamilton  Street, 
Salem,  that  the  boys  built  a  canoe  one  winter  which,  with 
the  coming  of  summer,  they  checked  to  White  River  Junc¬ 
tion;  then  they  started  a  camping  trip  down  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River.  In  succeeding  summers,  with  better  canoes,  they 
explored  the  wild  lands  of  northern  Maine.  Sometimes  he 
went  with  his  brother  and  sometimes  with  classmates,  such 
as  Sydney  Fenollosa,  Richard  Wheatland,  or  Elliott  B. 
Church.  Eventually  they  crossed  to  Canada,  went  to  Lake 
St.  John,  and  planned  to  go  up  to  Misstassini  Lake,  but 
they  found  the  way  closed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
These  seven  or  eight  years  of  camping,  canoeing  and  ex¬ 
ploring  enabled  him  to  read  Parkman  and  various  accounts 
of  exploration  with  great  sympathy  for  the  authors;  and  he 
never  tired  of  buying  and  reading  books  of  exploration,  his 
chief  interest  finally  being  the  voyages  of  Capt.  James  Cook. 
He  used  to  say  that  as  a  boy  reading  on  Sunday  was  restricted 
to  such  reading  as  the  Scriptures  and  related  religious  sub¬ 
jects.  He  found  this  included  missionary  accounts,  even 
such  as  Livingstone’s  ‘‘Adventures  in  Africa”,  so  that  at 
an  early  age  he  had  read  quite  a  little  about  the  wilder 
places  of  the  globe,  to  which  worthy  missionaries  had  been. 

At  Harvard  he  received  an  A.B.,  magna  cum  laude,  in 
1895  and  an  LL.  B.,  in  1898.  Starting  his  law  career,  he 
was  first  associated  with  the  firm  of  Putnam  in  Boston,  but 
soon  established  his  ow-n  office  for  the  private  practice  of 
law,  eventually  devoting  himself  to  trust  work  and  the  care 
of  property.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  he  shared 
offices  with  his  classmate  Ellerton  James. 

As  a  young  man  he  served  several  terms  in  the  Salem 
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City  Council  and  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Phillips  was,  with  Alfred  W.  Putnam,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Putnam  Club,  a  literary  social  club 
of  Salem  men  which  began  meetings  in  1916,  its  member¬ 
ship  limited  to  twenty-five  members.  The  Club  has  never 
boasted  a  list  of  officers.  One  member  at  each  meeting  pre¬ 
pares  a  paper  to  be  read  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Club. 
Many  of  the  original  members  have  passed  away,  but  new 
faces  are  seen  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

He  was  an  authority  on  historical  works,  particularly  on 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  New  England  and  marine  affairs. 
For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Essex  Institute  and 
had  served  as  president  of  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  the 
leading  collectors’  club  in  the  Boston  area. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  the  first  to  suggest  acquisition  of  the 
Peirce-Nichols  house  and  he  lost  no  time  in  completing  the 
project.  He  early  realized  the  value  of  such  a  building  to 
add  to  the  historical  interests  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Next 
was  the  gift  of  the  Pingree  house  to  the  Institute  from  the 
Pingree  family  of  whom  Mr.  Phillips’  wife  and  son,  to¬ 
gether  with  Richard  Wheatland  and  family,  were  the  donors. 
Mr.  Phillips  also  made  it  possible  for  the  Institute  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  nearby  Safford  house.  This  is  a  house  of  the 
Federal  period,  dating  from  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
In  all  the  projects  he  exerted  much  influence  and  rendered 
much  financial  support. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  publication  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Institute  was  the  task  which  he  performed 
in  transcribing  the  “Ship  Registers  of  Salem  and  Beverly, 
1789-1900,”  from  the  old  records  in  the  Customs  House  in 
Salem.  Mr.  Hitchings  was  associated  with  him  in  this,  and 
it  was  published  in  the  Historical  Collections  beginning  in 
1903  through  various  numbers,  later  published  in  book 
form.  These  have  been  consulted  by  thousands  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Phillips  had  great  learning  and  was  always  prone 
to  lead  the  conversation  as  close  friends  can  testify. 

He  had  been  Master  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society  and 
honorary  curator  of  the  Polynesian  collection  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem.  He  had  also  served  many  years  as 
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president  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  and  had  been  treasurer 
of  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society,  and 
the  Society  for  Ministerial  Relief  (Unitarian).  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Historical  Society,  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Worcester,  and  other  similar  organizations.  Active  in  chari¬ 
table  and  public-spirited  works,  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Salem  Fraternity,  the  oldest  boy’s  club  in  America,  for  fifty' 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  North  Church  in  Salem  for  eight¬ 
een  years. 

In  1899,  he  married  Anna  Pingree  W'heatland,  the  sister 
of  his  classmate,  Richard  Wheatland.  She  died  in  1938. 
He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Stephen  Phillips. 


Rev.  William  S.  Nichols,  Litt.D.,  contributes  the 
following: 

As  a  close  friend,  of  the  earlier  and  later  years,  of  the 
late  President  of  the  Essex  Institute,  it  may  be  possible  for 
me,  briefly,  to  record  some  facts  and  incidents  in  his  life 
which  will  interest  his  friends.  The  Phillips  family  came 
to  live,  for  a  few  years,  in  Danvers.  The  Hon.  Stephen  H. 
Phillips  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  appearance, 
and  in  the  positions  he  had  held.  Mrs.  Phillips  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  accomplished  gentlewoman.  They  settled  on  Spring 
St.  in  Danvers  about  1882.  Stephen  was  nine  and  Duncan 
seven,  and  they  lived  here  until  their  early  teens.  They 
were  welcomed  into  the  neighborhood  group  and  very  soon 
proved  themselves  ready  for  exploits  of  daring  and  sport. 
Their  speech  and  manners  were  somewhat  different  from  the 
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rest  of  the  group  and  they  were  hazed  at  first,  but  were 
soon  assimilated  as  true  friends.  Those  were  times  before 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  and  organzied  boy  and  girl  camps. 
There  were  fields  and  woods,  meadows  and  brooks,  and  a 
river,  all  within  the  daily  scope  of  active  boys.  We  were 
mostly  self-taught  in  Nature  lore  and  in  the  ways  and  tricks 
of  the  out-door  life.  We  were  not  exactly  a  gang  of  juvenile 
dehnquents,  but  we  often  trespassed,  and  today,  with  fife 
more  stringently  regulated,  we  might  have  been  guilty  of 
wrongdoing.  It  was  a  good  foundation  for  the  later  more 
mature  adventuring  with  canoe,  and  traveling,  which  the 
Philhps  boys  indulged  in  during  college  and  after  years. 

As  a  contrast  to  present  day  play,  and  other  clothes,  the 
Phillips  boys  were  clad  each  day  in  clean  starched.  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  suits.  Most  of  us  were  in  patched  and 
ragged  clothes.  I  remember  one  hot  summer  day  when  our 
play  came  to  a  climax  with  a  battle  of  green  apples,  and 
other  harmless  ammunition,  between  our  group  and  my 
older  brothers,  and  our  hired  man  Henry.  The  high  spot 
of  the  engagement  was  when  Henry,  with  unerring  aim, 
landed  a  soft  ripe  tomato  on  the  back  of  Stephen’s  bread 
white  starched  collar.  Mother  Phillips  must  have  been  dis¬ 
mayed  when  the  boys  came  home  that  day,  and  on  other 
days. 

One  other  story  of  the  Phillips  in  Danvers  can  be  told. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  family  used  to  walk  to  church,  a 
distance  of  over  two  miles.  The  Hon.  Stephen  Phillips,  in 
the  summer,  wore  a  gray  top  hat,  carried  a  cane  and  wore 
gloves,  Mrs.  Phillips  would  be  stylishly  dressed  in  a  long 
dress  with  bustle,  of  the  period,  carrying  a  parasol.  In 
front  of  them  walked  Stephen  and  Duncan,  dressed  in  Eton 
coats  and  long  trousers,  small  black  top  hats,  gloves  and 
canes.  While  the  Philhps’  church  going  may  have  been 
a  little  overdone  for  the  country  town  of  Danvers,  it  was 
only  typical  of  the  church  going  of  that  era.  The  Easter 
parade  of  these  twentieth  century  years,  is  often  an  idle 
and  vain  show,  as  compared  with  the  sincere  and  decorous 
parade  of  those  times. 

Stephen  entered  the  Danvers  High  School.  The  school 
at  that  time  did  not  prepare  for  college,  being  only  a  three 
years  course.  In  his  senior  year,  Stephen,  and  one  other 
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boy  formed  a  special  advance  class  in  Greek.  The  Princi¬ 
pal,  Mr.  Burrington,  took  great  delight  in  showing  them  off, 
and  most  of  us  were  not  greatly  impressed,  because  we  could 
not  understand  why  anyone  would  add  another  subject  to 
the  basic  requirements  for  graduation,  which  was  the  only 
goal  we  had  in  mind.  Few  ever  went  to  college  from  the 
school.  It  was  here  that  Stephen  was  launched  on  his  way 
to  become  the  learned  man  we  later  admired.  His  college 
and  graduate  school  careers  at  Harvard  were  brilliant  and  he 
entered  into  his  profession  of  the  law  well  qualified  to  attain 
eminence. 

Mr.  Phillips  made  his  home  in  Salem  and  lived  on  War¬ 
ren  Street  until  1912  when  they  moved  to  Chestnut  Street. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Essex  Institute  in  1902,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  in  1904,  and  the  president  in  1936.  He 
had  known  the  Institute  and  the  nearby  Peabody  Museum, 
from  boyhood,  and  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  buildings 
and  all  their  contents  was  as  personal  to  him  as  if  he  were 
the  sole  trustee.  He  had  been  a  collector  of  rare  books,  paint¬ 
ings  and  manuscripts,  and  had  a  discriminating  knowledge 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  Historical  treasures.  He  knew 
Salem  history’, and  Countv'  history,  and  the  family  histories  as 
well.  He  scrutinized,  a  favorite  word  of  his,  everv’  member¬ 
ship  application,  as  if  he  would  like  to  admit  only  those  who 
had  good  Salem,  and  County,  background.  He  would  not 
refuse  election  to  others,  of  course,  but  he  showed  evident 
pleasure  when  the  new  member  had  a  well-known  family 
history.  He  kept  the  Presidency  of  the  Institute  till  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  spoke  a  number  of  times  of  resigning,  and  the 
duties  of  the  office  became  a  burden  to  him,  but  his  interest 
was  so  great,  and  the  Institute  affairs  had  become  so  much 
a  part  of  his  daily  life,  that  he  could  not  let  it  go.  We 
often  defy  age,  in  refusing  to  relinquish  our  personal  loves. 

During  the  Phillips  term  of  office  there  have  been  many 
new  additions.  The  Safford  house  has  been  acquired  and 
gifts  to  the  collections  and  museum  have  been  many.  Mr. 
Phillips’  contributions,  both  in  money  and  valuable  volumes 
to  the  library’,  have  been  in  keeping  with  his  great  interest. 
He  has  been  a  consistent  protector  of  the  possessions,  and 
ever  reluctant  to  risk,  in  loans  or  exchange,  any  of  what 
the  Institute  owned,  or  had  on  loan.  He  felt  deeply  the 
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importance  of  the  preservation  of  Historical  articles  and  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  give  an  accounting,  at  all  times, 
of  any  trust  held  by  the  corporation. 

Stephen  W.  Phillips  was  for  many  years  the  treasurer  of 
the  old  North  Church  before  the  church  was  combined  with 
the  First  Church.  He  was  for  years  the  Treasurer  of  two 
denominational  ministerial  relief  societies.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Congregational  Charitable  Society  dated  from  early 
colonial  days,  and  existed  for  both  Congregational  and  Uni¬ 
tarian  Ministers,  and  families.  The  Society  for  Ministerial 
Relief  of  Unitarian  ministers,  widows  and  unmarried  daugh¬ 
ters,  was  of  especial  interest  to  him.  One  of  his  last  appoint¬ 
ments,  that  he  kept,  was  to  read  his  annual  report  to  this 
society'  in  May,  which  he  did,  in  strong  voice  and  with  witty 
remarks.  It  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  these  charitable  trusts,  that  his  personal 
solicitude  for  beneficiaries,  was  very  sincere  and  generous. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  sometimes  called  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  This  characterization  needs  to  be  modified.  He 
did  retain  certain  rather  formal  expressions,  and  manners, 
which  he  learned  in  early  life  from  the  gentle  folk  of 
an  old  school,  but  he  also  early  adapted  himself  to  all  the 
more  modern  ways.  He  was  a  conserver  as  well  as  an 
accepter  of  changing  times.  Perhaps  he  is  best  thought  of 
as  a  true  follower  of  Alexander  Pope’s  advice: 

“In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold. 

Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old: 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.’’ 

Stephen  Willard  Phillips,  as  his  old  friends  best  knew 
him,  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  story  teller,  a  brilliant 
conversationalist,  fond  of  good  fellowship,  a  staunch  friend, 
and  a  true  guardian  of  “all  the  good  the  past  hath  had.” 
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EVOLUTION  OF  CAPE  ANN  ROADS 
AND  TRANSPORTATION,  1623-1955 


A  talk  before  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association 
April  11,  1955 


By  Thomas  E.  Babson 


Benjamin  Webber,  Jr.,  aged  83,  started  from  his  home 
at  Fresh  Water  Cove  at  sunrise,  and  walked  to  Salem,  where 
he  took  a  train  to  Boston.  After  conducting  some  business 
there  he  walked  to  Charlestown  and  roamed  over  the  field 
where  he  had  fought  (for  it  was  June  17th).  He  then 
returned  to  Boston  and  took  a  train  to  Salem.  From  there 
he  started  home  on  foot  and  got  as  far  as  Manchester  where, 
being  overtaken  by  the  stage,  he  accepted  a  ride  the  rest  of 
the  way. 

This  paraphrases  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  in  1839.  If  you  didn’t  know  the  year  you  could 
safely  bracket  it  between  1838  when  the  Eastern  Railroad 
was  completed  from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  1847  when  it 
reached  Gloucester.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary'  on  the 
state  of  transportation  here  at  the  end  of  the  town’s  second 
century. 

We  shall  try  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  roads  and  travel  habits  here  from  1623  to  the 
present.  This  is  not  offered  as  scholarly  history,  for  it  has 
been  possible  to  consult  few  original  source  records. 

The  highway  patterns  of  any  community  are  strongly 
influenced  by  its  geography,  its  natural  resources,  and  the 
culture  of  its  people.  Let’s  look  first  at  the  Cape’s  geography. 
Webster  defines  a  cape  as  a  point  or  piece  of  land  extending 
beyond  the  adjacent  coast.  One  of  our  old  maps  marks  the 
small  extremity  now  called  Land’s  End  as  “Cape  Ann.” 
'This  isn’t  surprising  for  it  is  where  sailors  changed  their 
courses.  Others  hold  that  only  the  island  east  of  Annis- 
quam  River  is  the  cape.  By  Webster’s  definition  it  would 
include  all  the  land  east  of  a  line  from  Plum  Island  to 
Marblehead,  which  would  take  in  the  whole  of  Gloucester 
city.  Cape  Ann  might  be  called  a  suburb  of  the  sea,  for 
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it  is  to  sea  that  most  of  its  men  have  gone  to  work,  for  three 
hundred  years.  Except  for  fish  processing  and  boat  build¬ 
ing,  there  have  been  only  two  major  industries  ashore,  — 
lumbering  and  granite  quarrying.  Using  Webster’s  defini¬ 
tion,  it  extends  ten  miles  seaward.  All  the  early  navigators 
knew  it  as  a  dangerous  place  to  pass,  and  some  as  a  place 
of  safe  anchorage.  It  has  been  as  remote  by  land  as  it  is 
prominent  by  sea.  The  center  of  Gloucester  is  fourteen 
miles  east  of  the  main  coastal  highway,  Newburyport  turn¬ 
pike.  Handicapping  its  landward  approach  were  the  Mag¬ 
nolia  Swamps,  tangled  woods,  and  a  highland  running  al¬ 
most  across  its  west  end,  —  a  sort  of  continental  divide, 
punctuated  by  Lawrence  Mountain,  Mt.  Hunger,  Mt.  Ann, 
Slough  Hill,  the  Second  Parish  Meeting  House  Hill  and 
Heart  Break  Hill,  and  various  great  rocks  and  ledges.  West 
of  this  “necklace”  the  streams  run  into  Ipswich  Bay,  and 
east  of  it,  into  the  Annisquam  valley. 

The  surface  of  the  Cape  was  reshaped  in  the  great  ice 
age.  The  ice  cap  w’ore  away  a  strip  of  softer  granite  to 
form  the  bed  of  the  Annisquam  River;  and  it  lined  up  the 
ridges  and  valleys,  the  harbor  and  the  general  trend  of  the 
cape  itself  in  a  north-south  direction.  The  melting  ice 
dropped  sand  and  rocks  in  a  chain  of  spots  on  the  sea-bottom, 
reaching  northeast  to  Labrador;  these  are  of  course  the  fish¬ 
ing  banks.  It  was  nearness  to  Georges  Bank  and  abundance 
of  migratory  and  groundfish  in  the  bays  that  made  seafood 
the  Cape’s  principal  natural  resource. 

The  lumber  industry  lasted  about  a  century,  1640-1740; 
and  so  did  the  granite  industry,  roughly  1830-1930.  The 
former  ended  when  the  timber  was  gone;  the  latter  was  a 
victim  of  high  costs  and  the  business  depression.  Stone 
and  lumber  have  been  the  Cape’s  only  marketable  natural 
resources  other  than  fish.  Both  depended  for  their  success 
upon  cheap  marine  transportation,  and  this  together  with 
some  foreign  trade  and  the  fisheries  called  for  boats,  so  that 
shipbuilding  was  long  an  associated  industry  However,  in  an 
economic  sense,  more  of  the  Cape’s  “production”  has  been 
conducted  on  water  than  on  land.  This  fact  has  had  much 
to  do  with  shaping  the  pattern  of  her  highways. 

The  combined  area  of  Gloucester  and  Rockport  is  nearly 
double  that  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  is  nine  miles  in  a 
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Straight  line  from  Halibut  Point  to  Kettle  Cove;  six  miles 
from  High  Popples  to  Thatch  Bank.  There  are  about  fifty 
running  miles  of  coast  line  if  we  take  in  the  coves  and  the 
river.  The  Annisquam  valley  divides  the  Cape  about  in 
half  and  its  waters  were  the  first  important  highways  of  the 
community.  Everyone  had  a  boat,  or  a  friend  that  had  one. 
If  Major  Coffin  wanted  to  go  from  his  farm  to  ’Squam  Point, 
he  could  get  one  of  his  slaves  to  row  him  across  the  river 
in  a  few  minutes,  —  less  than  a  quarter  mile.  By  land, 
around  the  heads  of  all  the  waterways  as  the  roads  then 
went,  would  have  been  a  journey  of  eight  miles.  From  the 
Green  to  ’Squam  Point,  via  water  from  Wheeler’s  Point, 
was  about  two  miles;  by  land  around  Goose  and  Lobster 
Coves,  five  miles. 

The  first  man-made  artery  of  importance  on  Cape  Ann 
was  the  canal.  'The  General  Court  was  urged  to  consider 
the  project  in  1638.  Rev.  Mr.  Blynman  completed  it  in 
1643.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  out  of  use  for  more 
years  than  it  has  been  open.  Its  initial  purpose  was  to  profit 
from  tolls  on  traffic  passing  the  cape,  for  the  seaward  cir¬ 
cuit  was  long  and  often  dangerous  for  small  coasting  vessels. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  watch  the  work  of  cutting 
the  ditch  and  lining  it  with  stones,  with  mechanical  aids 
no  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
probably  far  less  available  manpower.  Little  is  known  of  its 
operation  in  the  first  sixty  years,  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century'  (around  1710)  it  was  serving  a  local 
purpose.  Mr.  Minot  of  Boston  was  importing  lumber  for 
building  rows  of  houses  in  the  North  End  of  that  town,  and 
for  Long  Wharf.  Gloucester  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade 
were  paying  annual  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  and  'tis 
said,  doing  a  little  smuggling  on  the  side.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  "cutt”  as  it  is  called  in  the  early  records,  began 
to  have  trouble  with  silting  up.  There  was  then  no  break¬ 
water  to  protect  the  harbor  from  southerly  storms,  which 
repeatedly  blocked  the  mouth  of  the  canal  with  sand.  In 
1'704,  the  then  owner,  Nathaniel  Coit  cleared  it  under  an 
order  of  the  General  Court.  In  1723,  it  was  choked  by  the 
action  of  a  remarkably  high  tide.  The  town  tried  to  compel 
Samuel  Stevens  to  clear  it,  but  refused  to  finance  the  work 
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for  him.  From  then  on  the  cut  seems  to  have  been  out  of 
use  for  a  century. 

By  1823,  demand  for  its  reopening  for  coastwise  trafl&c 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  Gloucester  Canal  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  work  was  done  within  a  short  time.  In 
August,  1829,  a  small  pleasure  steamer  named  the  Tom 
Thumb  passed  through  it  on  a  circuit  of  the  Cape.  There 
was  httle  paying  traffic  and  again  it  fell  into  disuse.  A  hand- 
operated  bridge  continued  to  serve  the  highway,  but  it  was 
so  expensive  to  keep  in  repair  that  the  roadway  was  filled  in 
solid  in  1848.  The  present  canal  was  opened  a  few  years 
after  the  Civil  War,  primarily  to  accommodate  the  Aberdeen 
Granite  Company  which  was  quarrying  red  granite  on  Wolf 
Hill.  The  company  failed,  but  the  canal  has  remained 
open.  Its  mouth  was  widened  and  deepened  just  fifty  years 
ago  when  the  present  bridge  was  built,  and  it  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  substantially  improved  since.  As  it  is  now  part  of  the 
nation’s  system  of  inland  waterways,  its  future  seems  secure. 

Gloucester  did  not  grow  out  of  a  previously  existing 
crossroads.  As  a  pioneer  towm  it  created  its  own  highways, 
both  within  the  community  and  leading  from  it.  The  town's 
first  center  was  Fisherman’s  Field  (Stage  Fort  Park).  The 
Dorchester  Company  colonists  had  little  time  or  incentive 
to  build  roads  in  the  few  years  they  were  here  (1623- 
1626).  It  can  be  said  with  some  certainty  that  the  second 
center  was  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  Beacon  Hill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stretch  of  river  bank  long  called  “Done  Fudg¬ 
ing,”  (1623-1642).  On  February  8,  1644,  the  selectmen 
voted  to  set  aside  a  half  acre  for  a  common  burial  place  be¬ 
tween  lots  owned  by  certain  citizens  and  “the  old  meeting 
house  place.”  This,  and  references  in  the  records  to  “Meet¬ 
ing  house  hill”  and  later  to  “the  meeting  house  plain”  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  first  church  building  (about  1633)  was  near 
the  old  bur>’ing  ground  on  Centennial  Avenue  (which  was 
first  called  “Burving  Ground  Lane”), — some  say  it  stood  on 
what  is  now  Curtis  Square.  There  were  people  living,  in 
the  1623-1642  interval,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  back  of 
the  present  High  School.  By  1644,  the  town  center  had 
again  been  moved.  This  is  the  year  generally  accepted  as 
that  of  the  erection  of  the  second  meeting  house,  at  the 
meeting  house  green.  To  this  spot  for  the  next  century,  all 
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citizens  of  the  Cape  had  to  come  for  worship,  town  meetings 
and  elections,  and  military  training, — and  the  children  for 
what  schooling  was  provided.  Roads  led  from  the  Greeen  in 
every  direction.  Washington  Street  led  south  to  harbor  cove 
and  its  village,  and  north  to  the  end  of  Wheeler’s  Point,  then 
known  as  the  “neck  of  house  lots”  and  now  living  up  to  that 
name.  The  region  around  the  town  landing  was  called  “the 
harbor”  and  that  around  the  Green  “the  town.”  As  recently 
as  a  generation  ago  one  going  from  the  Harbor  to  Riverdale 
spoke  of  “going  up  in  town.”  For  many  years  now  the  “Har¬ 
bor”  has  been  the  community’s  center,  the  fourth  in  its 
history.  What  led  the  pioneers  finally  to  select  the  Green 
as  the  place  around  which  to  build  their  town?  It  was  near 
the  fresh  water  of  Alewife  Brook  and  the  tidewater  of  Mill 
River,  both  of  which  turned  mill  wheels.  It  was  close  to 
Annisquam  River  serving  as  both  highway  and  harbor.  It 
was  hidden  from  the  open  ocean  then  infested  with  French 
and  Indian  enemies  and  without  the  protection  of  a  navy. 
And  it  was  in  almost  the  exact  geographical  center  of  Glou¬ 
cester  which  then  included  Rockport. 

In  spite  of  the  greater  convenience  of  entering  or  leaving 
town  by  sea,  it  was  essential  to  have  roads  leading  inland. 
For  one  thing  they  would  be  needed  in  military  emergencies. 
At  the  same  time  the  town  dedicated  the  Green  to  the  public 
use  forever  as  a  military  training  ground  (June  3,  1723), 
it  also  set  aside  a  tract  for  similar  purposes  near  the  then 
recently  erected  Second  Parish  Church  in  West  Gloucester. 
At  intervals  a  “general  train”  was  held  for  the  militias  of 
surrounding  communities,  in  Ipswich.  Both  Ipswich  and 
Salem  were  shire  towns, — that  is  courts  were  held  there. 
In  the  early  days  marriages  were  performed  by  magistrates, 
and  as  Gloucester  had  none,  young  men  going  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Train  took  their  girls  along  and  had  an  Ipswich  official 
tie  the  knot.  And  of  course  Gloucester  people  had  relatives 
and  friends  in  adjoining  towns  and  wanted  access  to  them 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  dates  of  the  various  high¬ 
ways  given  in  municipal  records  are  those  on  which  the 
town  took  over  their  improvement.  Many  had  already  been 
in  use  for  years,  as  paths  or  trails  blazed  out  by  the  earliest 
settlers.  For  example,  June  2,  1707:  voted,  “a  highway 
from  the  Meeting-house  Green  over  to  Sandy  Bay,  where  it 
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is  now,  and  hath  been  for  many  years  last  past  made  use  of.” 

In  typical  estate  inventories  of  the  first  two  generations 
I  have  found  little  to  suggest  the  existence  of  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles.  A  cart  is  mentioned  in  one  will,  a  cart  yoke  in 
another,  both  about  1680.  There  were  drags  and  sledges 
drawn  by  oxen.  It  is  unlikely  there  were  many  carts,  or 
any  wagons  until  after  1700,  and  pleasure  vehicles  didn’t 
come  into  general  use  until  much  later.  In  1717,  Moses 
Prince  visited  Gloucester  and  recorded  in  his  diar^’  that  he 
saw  there  a  carriage  of  two  wheels,  for  two  horses,  which 
Captain  Robinson,  who  first  gave  the  name  of  “schooner” 
to  a  vessel,  had  built  for  his  wife.  We  can  picture  the 
early  roads  therefore  as  hardly  more  than  trails  or  paths, 
wide  enough,  at  best,  to  haul  lumber  on  skids  and  quite 
satisfactory  for  travel  on  horseback.  Horses  and  oxen  were 
in  early  use  here.  Local  traffic  was  as  often  on  foot  or  by 
boat  as  by  horse. 

Among  the  earliest  roads  mentioned  in  town  records  are: 
what  is  now  Main  Street,  September  11,  1642;  a  common 
highway  out  of  the  woods  lying  east  of  Mill  River,  May  20, 
1646,  which  may  have  been  the  present  Cherry  Street;  high¬ 
way  between  Gloucester  and  Ipswich,  March  4,  1656; 
highway  across  Biskie  (now  Rust’s)  Island  and  from  the 
Island  to  the  main,  November  15,  1695;  highway  through 
the  Harbor  (village)  to  Vinson’s  Cove,  twenty-one  feet  wide 
(part  of  Main  Street),  and  from  the  town  down  to  the  sea¬ 
side  (Washington  Street),  May  9,  1698.  In  grants  to 
Zebulon  Hill  without  date,  mention  is  made  of  a  highway 
that  goes  along  the  head  of  all  the  harbor  lots,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  High  (now  Prospect)  Street,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Pleasant.  Two  of  these  early  roads  led  inland, — 
that  between  Gloucester  and  Ipswich  1656,  and  that  across 
Biskie  Island,  1695.  Thus  there  was  a  road  to  Ipswich 
thirty  years  before  the  Rust’s  Island  causeway  was  laid  out. 
The  earlier  one  was  undoubtedly  an  all-the-way-by-land 
route  and  could  only  have  led  across  the  canal  and  around 
the  head  of  Little  River.  Since  the  Essex  Avenue  causeway 
was  not  filled  in  over  the  marsh  until  shortly  before  1830, 
the  first  link  in  the  old  route  was  Bond  Street,  or  "Apple 
Row”  as  some  still  call  it.  From  the  big  bend  in  Bond 
Street  a  road  used  to  run  westerly,  passing  south  of  Mayo’s 
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Swamp  (now  Fernwood  Lake)  and  issuing  onto  Magnolia 
Avenue  about  opposite  the  present  water  pumping  station. 
This  accounts  for  the  railroad  bridge  over  what  is  now 
called  Wallace  Court — a  little  dead-end  street  with  one 
house  on  it,  running  to  Wallace  Pond,  a  modern  creation. 
The  fact  that  the  railroad  had  to  bridge  this  road  in  1847 
confirms  its  original  importance  as  a  main  artery.  From 
here  the  way  probably  followed  the  present  course  of  Essex 
Avenue  to  a  point  just  beyond  New  Way  Lane  which  leads 
to  Mt.  Ann.  It  then  passed  to  the  left  of  the  present  street 
behind  the  row  of  houses  now  standing  on  the  south  side, 
went  through  the  valley  just  south  of  Slough  Hill  instead 
of  over  it  as  the  roadway  now  goes,  (old  roads  dodged  hills 
if  they  could)  and  came  back  onto  Essex  Avenue  about 
opposite  the  West  Gloucester  Grange,  thus  partly  following 
the  Lawrence  Mountain  road.  When  you  got  as  far  as 
Harlow  Street,  in  the  years  before  1819,  you  were  in  Ips¬ 
wich,  for  until  that  year  Essex  was  the  Chebacco  Parish  of 
Ipswich. 

Until  relatively  recent  times  every  community  had  to  be 
agriculturally  self-supporting  unless  it  was  exceptionally 
rich  in  other  natural  resources.  West  Gloucester  began  early 
to  develop  as  a  farming  area.  By  1688  one-third  of  the 
Cape’s  population  lived  west  of  the  Annisquam.  These  people 
were  obliged  to  go  to  the  Green  to  church,  an  average  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  or  six  miles  by  land,  but  less  than  half  as  far 
via  Biskie  Island  and  ’Squam  River.  This  accounts  for  the 
1695  road  from  Concord  Street  across  the  marsh  to  Rust’s 
Island,  and  for  the  granting  of  a  franchise  by  the  town  to 
Samuel  Hodgkins  to  conduct  a  ferry  from  there  to  Ferry 
Hill.  Hodgkins  was  required  to  keep  a  good  canoe  to  carry 
over  single  persons  and  a  boat  that  would  carry  two  horses 
at  a  time  in  bad  weather  and  three  in  good;  fare,  one  penny 
f)er  person,  two-pence  for  a  horse.  The  town  fathers  con¬ 
sidered  a  bridge  over  the  river  at  this  point  in  1759,  but 
decided  it  was  not  feasible.  Meanwhile  the  Hodgkins 
family  conducted  the  ferry  for  over  a  century.  Now  we 
have  the  bridge, — which  ought  to  have  been  named  for  the 
Hodgkins  ferry. 

The  causeway  “from  the  island  to  the  main”  is  one  of  our 
most  ancient  highways  remaining  unchanged  and  unspoiled. 
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You  can  see  it  clearly  to  your  right  going  out  of  town  on 
route  128,  just  before  reaching  the  Concord  Street  exit. 
Nearly  opposite  its  junction  with  Concord  Street,  a  road 
continued  in  the  same  direction  northwest  over  the  hill. 
This  w’as  Tompson  Street.  At  the  highest  point  on  this 
thoroughfare,  named  for  their  first  minister,  the  people  west 
of  the  Annisquam  built  their  meeting  house  w'hen  they  w’ere 
granted  permission  to  establish  the  second  parish  of  the 
town,  in  1716.  It  stood  until  1846.  Over  the  hill,  to  the 
north,  is  their  burying  ground,  now  lost  in  a  tangle.  The 
ferr)’  route  provided  a  somewhat  shorter  way  to  Ipswdch, 
via  Tompson,  Bray  and  Concord  Streets  to  Lufkin  Street. 
Further  evidence  that  the  first  road  to  Ipswich  led  around 
the  head  of  Little  River  is  found  in  the  vote  of  the  town 
March  30,  1719,  for  a  highway  “from  the  cut  road  toward 
Ipswich  to  the  highway  that  runs  from  the  meeting  house, 
in  the  second  precinct,  to  the  ferry.”  This  must  have  been 
the  section  of  Concord  Street  from  Essex  Avenue  to  the 
junction  of  Tompson  Street  and  the  ferry  causeway.  The 
canal  is  almost  always  called  the  “cut”  in  early  town  records. 
The  cut  road  therefore  must  mean  that  crossing  the  canal; 
and  the  words  “towards  Ipswich”  would  infer  that  it  was 
some  distance  along  it  that  the  new  one  took  off.  On  the 
same  date  this  link  was  authorized,  the  town  fathers  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  highway  known  as  Long  Cove  Way.  This  is  the 
stretch  of  Atlantic  Street  from  the  northern  and  probably 
older  part  of  Concord  Street  to  the  eastern  end  of  Bray 
Street.  It  led  to  Long  Cove,  the  name  then  given  to  an  arm 
of  Jones  Creek,  or  perhaps  to  the  whole  creek  itself,  which 
was  then  of  economic  importance.  Three  years  later,  on 
April  2,  1722,  a  road  was  voted  to  connect  Coffin’s  farm, — 
directly  opposite  Annisquam  Village,  with  Long  Cove  Way. 
This  is  the  street  now  leading  to  Wingaersheek  Beach  and 
provided  ’Squam  people  with  a  direct  route  to  Ipswich  over 
their  ferry. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  relationship  between 
pioneer  houses  and  roads.  Most  of  the  early  dwellings  were 
built  near  tidewater,  from  lumber  cut  on  the  spot  or  brought 
short  distances  by  boat.  The  existence  of  roads  was  not 
essential  to  their  construction.  However,  the  occupants 
would  need,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  able  to  travel  from  their 
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homes  by  land  as  well  as  water.  For  example,  the  Stan- 
wood  house  which  stood  until  some  thirty  years  ago  on  Stan- 
wood’s  Point  in  Fernwood,  probably  erected  about  1707, 
when  Ezekiel  Woodward  bought  of  Jacob  Davis  the  farm 
along  the  south  side  of  Litde  River;  how  was  this  reached 
by  land?  The  logical  route  would  be  via  the  upper  end  of 
Bond  Street,  following  roughly  the  present  course  of  Essex 
Avenue,  and  down  Stanwood  Avenue.  Essex  Avenue  over 
the  hill  from  Stanwood  Crossing  to  the  head  of  Little  River 
was  a  later  development  supplanting  the  old  road  back  of 
Fernwood  Lake. 

W’e  have  spoken  of  the  laying  out  of  Concord  Street  from 
Essex  Avenue  to  the  ferry  causeway  in  1719.  About  the 
year  1700  one  of  the  Eveleth  family  built  a  house  on 
Presson’s  Point,  whose  foundation  can  still  be  seen.  The 
lane  running  to  its  site  undoubtedly  antedates  the  rest  of 
the  southern  end  of  Concord  Street.  It  may  have  had  an¬ 
other  house  on  it.  Kent’s  Cove  which  penetrates  inland 
from  Little  River  between  Essex  Avenue  and  Presson’s  Point 
takes  its  name  from  Thomas  Kent  who  had  a  house  and 
several  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity',  which  he  sold  to  Richard 
Dyke  in  1667.  Kent’s  great-great-grandson  James  has  been 
known  to  generations  of  lawyers  as  the  author  of  “Kent’s 
Commentaries.” 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  West  Parish  roads 
and  those  leading  to  Ipsw'ich.  Now  what  of  the  roads 
toward  Salem?  In  spite  of  the  ease  of  travel  between  Glouces¬ 
ter  and  Salem  by  water,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  land  trail 
connecting  them,  used  by  the  earliest  permanent  settlers, 
and  perhaps  laid  out  by  the  Dorchester  pioneers  in  1626, 
when  they  selected  a  new  site  on  Salem’s  North  River  and 
came  back  to  get  their  gear.  There  are  two  roads  referred 
to  as  old  Salem  roads.  One  is  that  running  through  Ravens- 
wood  Park,  otherwise  called  less  elegantly  “Old  Pest  House 
Road.”  In  1777  a  small  isolation  hospital  was  built  on  it, 
for  people  with  smallpox.  At  about  that  time  several  fam¬ 
ilies  were  living  on  this  street  and  there  are  several  cellars 
still  to  be  seen  there.  Hesperus  Avenue  is  also  called  the 
“old  path  to  Salem.”  It  is  hard  to  visualize  both  as  being 
parts  of  the  same  route,  because  they  leave  Gloucester  in 
quite  different  directions,  but  our  history  is  long,  and  there 
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could  have  been  two  separate  roads  to  Salem,  laid  out  many 
years  apart,  and  both  be  called  “early.”  For  these  highways 
we  have  no  dates,  but  on  May  11,  1726,  the  selectmen 
called  for  a  road  from  “Salem  Road  to  Fresh  Water  Cove.” 
In  his  (published)  diary.  Rev.  William  Bentley  of  Salem 
gives  a  lively  description  of  a  ride  around  Cape  Ann  in  a 
chaise  in  May,  1799.  Of  his  approach  to  Gloucester  he  says; 
“We  found  the  road  through  Cape  Ann  Woods  much  assisted 
by  the  new  road  but  there  remains  one-half  mile  unfinished 
to  remind  the  traveler  what  that  road  once  was,  and  lately  has 
been.  We  were  told  that  $300  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  town  to  finish  the  work  as  the  three  classes  of  lotteries 
were  imcompetent.”  On  May  26,  1724,  a  highway  is  voted 
from  the  head  of  Little  River  to  Kettle  Cove,  the  present 
Magnolia  Avenue,  or  “Little  Heater”  road.  It  is  to  be  won¬ 
dered  what  induced  the  town  fathers  to  spend  money  on 
this  thoroughfare, — perhaps  it  was  to  bring  out  lumber,  or 
to  afford  the  W'est  Parishioners  a  short  cut  toward  Salem. 

There  was  formerly  a  small  hill  just  west  of  the  canal’s 
exit  about  where  Kent  Circle  now  is,  and  the  road  going 
toward  Salem  passed  in  back  of  it.  It  was  necessary  to  go 
a  few  hundred  feet  up  Essex  Avenue  to  make  the  circuit. 
I  have  the  year  1868  as  that  in  which  this  obstruction  was 
leveled,  although  further  improvements  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  this  area  around  1892.  We  can  guess  that  it  may 
have  been  composed  in  part  of  material  excavated  from  the 
canal.  It  has  been  said  that  its  removal  led  to  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Western  Avenue  as  the  “cut  road,”  but  it  seems  more 
likely  the  reference  is  to  the  canal.  Few  of  our  surviving 
improved  streets  follow  the  precise  courses  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors.  Some  now  take  short  cuts  over  hills.  Curves  have 
been  straightened,  grades  leveled,  roadways  widened.  Signs 
of  former  meanderings  are  not  hard  to  find. 

Let’s  move  now  to  the  east  side  of  Annisquam  River  and 
see  what  has  happened  to  the  roads  on  the  island  part  of  the 
Cape.  Hodgkins’  ferrv’  landed  at  Trynall  Cove,  so  called 
because  oaks  used  to  grow  there  whose  branches  were  used 
in  making  “tree  nails”  (trunnels),  with  which  ship  and 
house  frames  w'ere  pegged  together.  From  here  the  passen¬ 
gers  walked  up  Feriy  Lane  and  down  Washington  Street 
to  the  Green, — or  if  the  tide  was  very-  high  the  ferryman 
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might  put  into  Ellery  Cove,  now  covered  by  the  traffic  circle. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  road  leading  off  Washington  Street 
nearly  opposite  Ferry  Lane  running  down  over  the  fields  and 
across  the  Mill  Pond,  and  connecting  with  Cherry  Street 
and  the  old  Rockport  road.  All  awareness  of  this  road  seems 
to  have  been  lost  until  the  year  1916,  when  Marvin  M. 
Taylor  observed  a  shght  almost  imp)erceptible  ridge  running 
eastward  from  Washington,  and  decided  to  investigate.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  pond  he  found  a  similar  contour  to  the 
land,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  a  break  in  a  stone  wall 
so  old  it  had  sunk  deeply  into  the  ground.  He  got  William 
Vivian  to  join  in  the  research  and  together  they  sounded  with 
crowbars  the  edges  of  the  pond  where  such  a  road  might 
have  crossed  and  found  legs  laid  side  by  side  in  the  bed,  with 
a  covering  of  gravel,  over  which  about  ten  inches  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  mud  had  accumulated.  The  present  Old  Ford 
Road  in  Riverdale  Park  passes  over  part  of  the  original,  and 
is  named  for  it.  During  its  construction,  stone  underpin¬ 
nings  of  the  pioneer  road  were  unearthed. 

When  the  people  of  the  old  First  Parish  were  divided  and 
locked  in  battle  over  the  insistance  of  those  living  at  the 
Harbor  that  the  church  be  moved  there,  with  those  near  the 
Green  and  in  Dogtown  opposed,  Joseph  Batchelder  was 
engaged  to  surv’ey  the  distances  each  householder  had  to 
travel  to  church.  On  his  map,  made  in  1742,  he  indicates 
a  road  closely  following  the  course  of  the  new  one  recently 
extended  from  the  Green  directly  into  Riverdale  Park.  This 
road  ends,  on  the  map,  at  about  the  point  where  its  inter¬ 
section  with  old  Ford  Road  might  have  been,  but  the  Ford 
Road  doesn’t  show,  and  so  it  must  have  gone  out  of  use  at 
a  ver>’  early  date.  The  logs,  well-preserved  as  long  as  they 
remained  under  water,  could  have  been  placed  there  three 
centuries  ago. 

The  so-called  old  Rockport  road,  improved  in  1707,  must 
first  have  been  a  lumber  road.  It  paralleled  Alewife  Brook 
and  so  led  to  the  early  mill  on  that  stream  at  Beaver  Dam, 
near  the  Eastern  Avenue  end.  When  first  used  it  probably 
didn’t  go  through  to  Sandy  Bay.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  its  first  destination  was  Starknaught  Harbor. 

Since  the  cutting  of  lumber  and  cordwood  was  an  industry 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  the  fisheries  for  the 
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major  part  of  the  first  century  of  the  town,  it  had  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  courses  of  the  early  trails.  As  far 
back  as  1642  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  w'as  set  for  selling  timber 
out  of  town  without  permission;  in  1644,  ten  shillings  for 
cutting  a  timber  tree  (standing  or  fallen)  without  leave. 
This  suggests  that  large  logs  were  needed  locally  for  building 
ships  and  houses.  In  1649,  timber  grants  had  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  at  a  fee  of  four  pence,  and  the  fine  for  cutting  unre¬ 
corded  timber  was  fifteen  shillings  per  tree.  By  1667,  it 
appears  a  good  market  for  cordwood  had  developed  outside 
the  Cape,  and  cutting  it  was  permitted  for  a  distance  of  660 
feet  back  from  the  sea  all  the  way  from  Brace’s  Cove  on 
Eastern  Point  to  Plum  Cove  on  the  Cape’s  north  side.  But 
care  was  still  taken  to  preserve  timber  trees:  in  1670  trees 
"marked  with  a  necks’’  (x)  were  to  be  left  for  timber,  or  to 
“bear  ackhorns.”  Allen  Chamberlain,  whose  valuable  book 
on  “Pigeon  Cove,  its  Early  Settlers  and  their  Farms’’  was 
published  in  1940,  believed  the  original  forest  of  Cape  Ann 
was  greatly  superior  in  species  to  those  on  the  adjacent  main¬ 
land.  On  this  subject  reference  is  also  made  to  an  article 
by  Robert  Grayce,  “Cape  Ann  Forests’’,  in  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  July,  1952. 

In  1688,  eight)'-two  six-acre  lots  w'ere  distributed  to  the 
town’s  Commoners,  from  Lane’s  Cove  to  Sandy  Bay  Cove. 
In  1708,  the  southern  woods,  so  called,  were  similarly  di¬ 
vided,  from  Sandy  Bay  Cove  to  Loblolly  Cove.  And  in 
1723,  a  final  division  covered  all  land  west  of  the  1708 
lots  and  between  the  1688  subdivision  and  Great  Hill  and 
Dogtown.  Charles  E.  Mann,  historian  of  Dogtown,  says 
the  lots  in  that  village  were  distributed  in  1719,  which  he 
designates  as  the  beginning  year  of  its  settlement.  Many  of 
these  lots  were  valued  at  the  time  for  their  trees,  but  by 
1742,  the  centenary  of  the  tow’n’s  incorporation,  most  of 
them  had  probably  been  cut  into  lumber.  Logs  were  at 
first  squared  with  adzes  for  framing,  or  cut  into  boards  in 
sawpits  for  floors  and  siding.  As  mills  were  built,  first  on 
Alewife  Brook,  and  then  one  by  one  until  practically  every 
stream  had  been  put  to  work,  water  power  took  over  this 
back-breaking  work. 

The  lumber  being  shipped  through  the  canal  to  Boston 
in  the  early  1700’s  was  obviously  not  cordwood.  It  could 
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have  come  from  the  Annisquam  Valley,  but  more  likely  was 
obtained  from  farther  up  the  coast,  even  though  Gloucester 
vessels  were  engaged  in  this  trade.  Cord  wood  was  probably 
shipped  from  the  various  coves  and  harbors  around  the  outer 
rim  of  the  Cape,  such  as  Starknaught  Harbor.  This  place 
is  mentioned  a  few  times  by  name  in  Babson’s  “History-  of  the 
Town  of  Gloucester,”  but  nothing  is  said  of  its  precise  lo¬ 
cation  or  character.  On  July  10,  1704,  the  town  voted  a 
highway  from  the  head  of  Gloucester  harbor  to  Starknaught 
Harbor;  and  on  June  22,  1708,  a  highway  from  Sandy  Bay 
to  the  same  point.  It  therefore  must  have  had  some  eco¬ 
nomic  significance  at  the  time.  Its  site  seems  to  have  been 
at  or  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  ancient  thoroughfare  now 
called  Witham  Street,  known  to  old  timers  as  the  Joppa 
Road.  There  is  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  harbor  there 
today.  It  was  not  identical  with  Little  Good  Harbor  (mean¬ 
ing  “not  much  good”),  for  Robert  Elwell’s  will  made  in  1683 
leaves  to  his  son  John  three  acres  of  meadow  at  Little  Good 
Harbor,  and  to  son  Thomas,  an  acre  of  meadow  or  marsh 
at  Starknaught  Harbor. 

About  seventeen  years  ago  when  titles  were  being  search¬ 
ed  to  establish  the  town’s  right  to  Little  Good  Harbor  beach, 
evidence  was  found  that  a  fresh-water  stream  once  flowed 
into  the  ocean  at  the  east  end  of  the  beach.  There  may  have 
been  an  estuary  here  capable  of  docking  one  or  two  small 
vessels,  behind  Salt  Island,  or  on  the  other  side  of  Brier 
Neck,  which  storms  or  drifting  sand  eventually  blocked.  If 
so  it  must  have  become  useless  within  a  very  few  years. 
Some  think  there  was  never  a  real  harbor  here,  but  that 
boats  were  merely  beached  at  one  high  tide  and  floated  off 
in  the  next,  but  the  word  “harbor”  suggests  other\vise.  The 
area  back  of  the  High  School  on  the  river  has  been  called 
"Done  Fudging”  from  time  immemorial.  Fudging  was  pol¬ 
ing  a  boat.  Flatboats  called  gundalows  (a  corruption  of 
gondola)  were  used  extensively  in  New  England’s  tidal 
rivers  for  many  years,  especially  for  bringing  salt  hay  from 
the  marshes.  Some  say  Done  Fudging  was  so  named  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  point  on  the  river  at  which  the  tide  became 
favorable,  depending  on  your  direction  and  that  of  the  tide 
at  the  time — the  flow  and  ebb  here  dividing  bet^veen  the 
river  and  the  canal.  It  more  probably  meant  the  place  on 
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the  river  where  a  poling  voyage  ended,  for  during  the  many 
years  when  the  canal  was  not  in  use,  this  was  the  port  of 
Gloucester  on  the  river  side.  Done  Fudging  is  another  sp>ot 
once  of  local  importance, — to  which  roads  ran,  around  each 
side  of  Beacon  Hill,  Burying  Ground  Lane  (Bridge  Street 
or  Centennial  Avenue)  on  the  north — and  Granite  Street- 
Blynman  Avenue  on  the  south.  Almost  opposite  where 
Centennial  Avenue  leaves  Washington  Street  is  Grove  Street, 
which  once  connected  with  the  old  Rockport  road,  affording 
a  direct  route  from  Done  Fudging  to  either  Sandy  Bay  or 
Starknaught. 

On  March  20,  1704,  the  town  voted  a  road  from  the 
head  of  the  harbor  to  Cripple  Cove  and  so  along  the  pasture 
of  W'illiam  Stevens,  (deceased)  This  led  to  Eastern  Point, 
and  until  some  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  way  went  up  High¬ 
land  Street  at  the  center  of  East  Gloucester,  and  down  Mt. 
Pleasant  Avenue.  Eastern  Point’s  tip  was  long  called  “the 
monument,”  from  the  pile  of  stones  that  preceded  the  light¬ 
house,  on  top  of  which  a  beacon  was  then  kept  to  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  There  used  to  be  a  grove  of  trees 
here  and  the  spot  was  popular  for  picnics.  The  museum 
has  a  small  painting  of  it,  made  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Rev.  NIr.  Bentley  gives  an  account,  in  his  diary,  of  a 
picnic  he  attended  here  in  June,  1791.  (Volume  I,  pages 
265-267  are  worth  reading.) 

How  early  was  it  possible  to  go  ’round  the  cape  on  fairly 
well-defined  roads?  On  October  21,  1707,  a  highway  was 
voted  “round  the  Cape  from  Mr.  Samuel  Gott’s  to  the  gravel 
pit  by  the  grist  mill.”  This  gravel  pit  seems  to  have  been 
on  Reynard  Street  close  to  where  the  Riggs  School  now 
stands.  Samuel  Gott  had  by  then  settled  at  Halibut  Point. 
On  the  eastern  side,  roads  have  been  accounted  for  as  far 
as  Rockport  (from  the  head  of  the  harbor  to  Starknaught 
in  1704,  and  from  Sandy  Bay  to  Beaver  Dam,  part  of  the 
old  Rockport  road,  which  together  have  become  Eastern 
Avenue  in  Gloucester  and  Main  Street  in  Rockport).  The 
only  link  remaining  to  be  closed  in  the  circuit  of  the  Cape 
was  that  from  Sandy  Bay  to  Halibut  Point  or  Folly  Cove. 
This  was  connected  by  provision  March  19,  1716  for  a 
road  “on  the  back  side  of  the  Cape  from  near  Folly  Cove  to 
Sandy  Bay  Brook.”  Thus  by  1716  you  could  have  circled 
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the  Cape  by  the  same  general  route  as  is  followed  today  ex¬ 
cept  for  passing  in  back  of  Goose  Cove.  Many  sections  of 
this  circumferential  highway  have  been  straightened  or  relo¬ 
cated  over  the  years.  The  railroad  running  into  Rockport 
needed  the  easy  grade  through  the  vale  from  opposite  Cape 
Pond  to  its  terminus;  this  is  why  Main  Street,  Rockport,  has 
since  climbed  over  Great  Hill. 

The  irregular  patterns  of  land  and  water  called  for  ferries 
and  bridges.  The  ferries  came  first.  Besides  the  Hodgkin’s 
service  across  the  Annisquam  between  Trynall  Cove  and 
Biskie  Island,  there  were  others, — from  ’Squam  Point  to 
Coffin’s  Farm,  from  Wheeler’s  Point  to  ’Squam,  across  Goose 
Cove,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  At  least  as  early  as  1851,  a 
ferry  had  started  service  across  Gloucester  harbor,  using 
sloops  which  must  at  times  have  had  to  be  assisted  by  oars. 
Later  steam  replaced  sail,  but  as  late  as  1882,  sailboats 
continued  to  operate  on  Sundays.  In  the  museum  there  is  a 
model  of  the  steam  ferry  “Little  Giant’’  which  shuttled  for 
many  years  between  Duncan  Point  and  East  Gloucester, 
touching  at  Rocky  Neck.  The  other  ferries  were  less  formal 
and  regular  and  used  boats  that  were  rowed  or  poled. 

Sometimes  cultural  factors,  in  addition  to  geography  and 
natural  resources,  affect  road  patterns  of  a  community. 
Gloucester’s  settlers  were  part  of  a  culture  built  around  the 
Puritan  church.  There  was  a  moral  compulsion  to  attend 
public  worship,  although  here  it  met  with  many  discourage¬ 
ments  in  consequence  of  long  distances,  wars  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  poverty  of  our  people  for  long  periods.  From  1644 
until  1716,  people  from  all  over  the  Cape  had  to  go  to  the 
Green  to  church.  In  the  latter  year  people  living  west  of 
the  Annisquam  and  of  a  line  from  the  head  of  Little  River 
to  Kettle  Cove  began  attending  the  Second  Parish  church  on 
Tompson  Street.  Beginning  in  1728  those  living  north  of 
Goose  Cove  and  east  to  the  ocean,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Pigeon  Cove,  attended  the  church  of  the  Third  Parish  at 
the  head  of  Lobster  Cove.  All  others  continued  to  attend 
worship  at  the  meetinghouse  on  the  Green  until  1738; 
from  that  year  to  1742  there  were  tw'O  first  parish  church 
buildings, — one  having  been  erected  on  Middle  Street  at 
the  Harbor.  Then  the  meetinghouse  in  the  Old  Town  be¬ 
came  that  of  the  Fourth  Parish  and  that  at  the  Harbor  of  the 
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First.  The  Fifth  or  Sandy  Bay  Parish  was  set  off  in  1754. 
Each  of  these  changes  altered  the  routes  followed  by  the 
people  in  attending  church  services.  About  the  year 
1700,  the  villages  of  Pigeon  Cove  and  Sandy  Bay 
began  to  be  settled.  From  then  until  1728,  Pigeon 
Cove  folks  walked  or  rode  their  horses  across  the  Cape 
to  the  Green  via  Pigeon  Hill  Street,  over  the  common, 
and  through  Cherry  Street  to  the  head  of  the  Mill  Pond. 
After  1728,  they  went  to  ’Squam  church,  passing  north  of 
the  common  and  coming  out  Revere  Street  over  Samp 
Porridge  Hill.  Sandy  Bay  people  used  the  old  Rockport 
road  to  the  Green  until  they  got  a  church  of  their  own  just 
200  years  ago.  Of  course  these  ancient  cross-cape  trails 
were  used  for  purposes  other  than  going  to  church.  Rock- 
port  mariners  hshing  in  Ipswich  Bay  sometimes  found  the 
weather  too  rough  for  rounding  Halibut  (more  properly 
“Haul-About”)  Point  in  which  event  they  anchored  their 
boats  in  Goose  Cove  and  walked  home  over  the  ’Squam  Hill 
Road.  People  in  Sandy  Bay  having  business  or  social  errands 
in  Annisquam  went  via  ’Squam  Hill  Road  and  came  out  on 
Revere  Street.  The  interesting  point  is  that  not  a  single 
continuous  modern  road  now  follows  the  course  of  any  of 
these  trails  that  led  across  the  middle  part  of  the  Cape. 

The  Dogtown  roads  were  laid  out  around  lots  in  one  of 
the  last  divisions  of  common  lands  in  1719.  Reynard  Street 
had  been  cut  through  in  1707.  Cherry  Street  was  part  of 
the  main  route  from  the  Green  via  Poplar  Street  to  ’Squam, 
and  the  stretch  between  Reynard  and  Gee  Avenue  came  to 
be  called  the  Back  Road  when  Washington  Street  was  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  grist  mill  to  Gee  Avenue.  The  other  two 
roads  in  the  settlement  were  the  Commons  Road  on  the 
north  and  the  roughly  parallel  Dogtown  Road  on  the  south, 
connected  at  their  eastern  extremities  by  a  vague  path  called, 
in  later  years.  Wharf  Road,  from  the  name  of  a  family  that 
once  lived  on  it.  Sons  and  daughters  of  the  second  and 
third  pioneer  generations  were  the  original  settlers  of  this 
area.  It  was  a  farm  community,  but  the  backbreaking  work 
of  raising  crops  there  led  to  its  abandonment  shortly  after 
the  Revolution.  It  was  during  the  long  years  of  its  decay, 
1790-1840,  that  the  half-true  tales  of  witchcraft,  fortune¬ 
telling  and  herb-brewing,  and  the  all-too-true  stories  of  low 
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life  gave  it  a  reputation  not  merited  in  its  earlier  decent 
state. 

The  division  of  the  Puritan  church  into  parishes  and  the 
gradual  introduction  of  other  creeds  greatly  reduced  dis¬ 
tances  people  had  to  travel  to  attend  worship.  Meanwhile 
the  interior  of  the  island,  bereft  of  its  lumber,  was  found 
unsuited  to  agriculture,  inducing  more  and  more  men  to 
enter  seafaring  pursuits.  The  periphery  highways  therefore 
became  increasingly  important  and  were  constantly  im¬ 
proved  while  interior  roads  were  neglected.  The  roadway 
of  Washington  Street  had  probably  been  extended  across 
the  mill  dam  at  Riverdale  about  the  time  Reynard  Street 
was  laid  out,  in  1707.  Much  later  it  was  continued  up  the 
Methodist  meetinghouse  hill  to  Gee  Avenue.  Mason  shows, 
on  his  1831  map,  a  bridge  across  Goose  Cove,  although  the 
tide  mill  there  was  of  somewhat  later  date.  This  eliminated 
the  rugged  climb  up  Holly  Street  over  Pilgrim  Hill,  and  the 
even  rougher  Bennett  Street,  in  passing  from  the  Harbor  to 
Annisquam  V^illage.  Before  the  bridge  was  built  over  Lob¬ 
ster  Cove,  people  bound  for  ’Squam  sometimes  took  off  their 
shoes  and  stockings  and  waded  across  the  upper  part,  if  the 
tide  was  low,  to  save  the  long  walk  around  its  head.  A 
bridge  was  built  across  it  in  1848,  with  a  toll  house  in  the 
middle.  The  town  took  it  over  on  October  7,  1859. 

The  exact  population  of  Gloucester  when  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1642  is  not  known,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
much  over  one  hundred.  By  the  end  of  the  first  hundred 
years  it  had  increased  to  about  one  thousand.  The  second 
century  saw  a  seven-fold  growth  to  7000  and  the  third  a 
four-fold  increase  to  about  28,000.  These  are,  of  course, 
round  figures.  So  we  are  contemplating  a  small  population 
in  a  large  area.  By  contrast  Manhattan  Island,  only  a  little 
more  than  half  as  big,  but  greatly  favored  by  its  geographical 
situation,  has  two  million  people.  The  physical  evidences 
of  its  historical  evolution  are  buried  under  tons  of  asphalt 
and  masoniy.  But  here  we  find  on  every  side  some  token 
of  each  of  our  past  eras,  back  to  the  very  beginning,  and  we 
can  supplement  the  study  of  our  history  with  field  trips, 
which  makes  it  doubly  interesting.  The  little  book  "Along 
the  Old  Roads  of  Cape  Ann,”  published  by  this  Association 
in  1923  exemplifies  this  point.  There  are,  incidentally,  a 
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few  copies  still  on  sale  at  the  museum,  and  it  is  truly  a 
collector’s  item. 

In  its  first  century  the  community'  was  economically  al¬ 
most  entirely  self-supporting.  People  raised  their  own  grain 
and  vegetables,  sheep,  hogs,  oxen,  cows  and  horses.  There 
was  plenty  of  salt  hay  from  the  marshes  for  feed  and  bed¬ 
ding;  and  lumber  for  building,  and  cordwood  for  heat  (more 
wood  was  cut  to  burn  than  to  build,  for  it  was  virtually  the 
only  fuel);  thatch  grass  for  roofs,  sand  to  spread  on  home 
floors.  There  were  clam  shells  to  grind  up  and  mix  with 
salt  hay  and  animal  hairs  for  plaster;  and  some  clay  for 
mortar  and  pottery.  From  their  animals  they  got  not  only 
meat,  but  leather  for  shoes  and  harness  which  they  tanned 
with  oak  or  hemlock,  fats  for  candles,  soap  and  cooking, 
wool  for  clothing,  manure  for  fertilizer.  About  the  only 
essentials  imported  were  metals  and  brick.  Their  factories 
were  their  homes,  barns,  cobblers’  and  carpenters’  shops, 
tan  pits,  smithies  and  mills.  These  were  scattered  over 
nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  Cape,  which  made  many  locali¬ 
ties  much  more  important  than  they  are  today.  Every 
stream  with  any  real  flow  had  its  mill.  There  were  fifteen 
in  1771, — saw  mills,  grist  mills  and  fulling  mills, — two  or 
three  each  on  Alewife  Brook  and  Walker’s  Creek,  one  each 
at  Cape  Hedge,  Sandy  Bay,  Folly  Cove,  Goose  Cove,  Mill 
Pond,  Lily  Pond,  Pavilion  Beach  and  other  places.  There 
was  a  tan  pit  off  Revere  Street,  a  slaughter  house  out  on 
Eastern  Avenue  where  Nugent’s  is  today;  ropewalks  at 
Pavilion  Beach  (the  Boulevard)  and  along  the  line  of  the 
present  Dale  Avenue;  and  shipyards  in  the  harbor,  at  Done 
Fudging  and  at  ’Squam,  among  others.  Vessels  were  fitted 
for  fishing  at  Stony  Cove,  Done  Fudging,  Wheeler’s  Point, 
Riggs’  Point,  Baker’s  or  Norwood’s  Point,  Long  Cove,  Coffin’s 
Creek,  Goose  Cove,  Babson’s  and  Haraden’s  Points  in 
’Squam.  There  wxre  windmills  where  the  Tavern  now 
stands,  and  on  the  site  of  the  Collins  School  (once  called 
Wind  Mill  Hill). 

The  cutting  of  granite  which  flourished  for  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  beginning  around  1830  re-opened  some  of  the  cross¬ 
cape  lanes,  and  created  others  leading  down  to  shipping 
f)oints  at  Rockport,  Pigeon  Cove,  Lanesville,  Lobster  Cove, 
Bay  View,  Little  River  and  Jones’  Creek.  Little  steam  rail- 
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roads  hauled  stone  from  quarry  to  pier  in  Pigeon  Cove  and 
Rockport  and  at  Hodgkins  Cove,  and  one  powered  by  horses 
at  Stony  Cove  on  Little  River.  Roads  that  today  serve  only 
the  convenience  of  residents  were  formerly  vital  to  industry. 
W  hen  travel  was  only  by  horse  or  on  foot  there  were  many 
taverns.  Three  in  West  Parish,  one  at  Done  Fudging,  two 
at  Squam,  two  at  the  Green,  two  or  more  at  Sandy  Bay  be¬ 
sides  several  at  the  Harbor  can  readily  be  accounted  for, — 
providing  rest  and  refreshment  for  man  and  beast. 

In  the  second  century  some  foreign  trade  developed  and 
by  trading  from  port  to  port  in  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
merchants  of  Gloucester  parleyed  fish  into  fortunes,  in  the 
course  of  which  objects  of  art  came  into  local  homes,  many 
of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  museum.  However, 
wines,  exotic  fruits,  china  and  silks  were  for  the  few.  It 
was  not  foreign  trade,  but  the  development  of  the  factory- 
system  in  this  country  and  the  inadequacy  of  local  agricul¬ 
ture  that  spelled  the  end  of  home  industry'  here.  Fishing 
was  what  Cape  Anners  could  do  best  and  it  came  to  be 
more  and  more  relied  upon  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
buying  living  needs  from  outside.  The  business  of  proces¬ 
sing  the  products  of  the  sea  centered  in  the  harbor  and  this 
contributed  heavily  to  the  decline  in  the  industrial  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Cape’s  network  of  ancient  highways.  The  area 
meanwhile  underw'ent  a  revolution  in  its  modes  of  trans¬ 
portation, — in  several  phases. 

This  is  essentially  a  story  of  Gloucester  on  land,  but  travel 
by  water  to  and  from  the  town  is  part  of  the  history'  of  its 
transportation.  Before  the  railroad  came,  people  moved 
along  the  Eastern  seaboard  more  by  water  than  by  land. 
Sailing  packets  plied  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas  and  there 
w-as  closer  communion  between  the  residents  of,  say.  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  and  Gloucester  in  Colonial  and  early  Federal 
days  than  exists  today, —  although  the  intercourse  was  more 
commercial  than  social  in  nature.  Steamboat  service  from 
this  port  began  about  the  time  the  railroad  came.  The 
Str.  Telegraph  made  Gloucester  stops  during  the  summer 
months  of  1843-44.  Another  predecessor  of  scheduled  ser¬ 
vice  w’as  the  Str.  Yacht  perhaps  so  named  to  suggest  that  it 
was  nicknamed  “Propeller”  by  conventional  men-of-sail, 
was  as  safe  as  a  sailing  vessel.  Its  commander,  Capt.  Davis, 
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thereby  expressing  their  contempt  for  one  who  would  expose 
his  passengers  to  smoke,  ashes  and  the  danger  of  fire  or 
boiler  explosion,  as  well  as  for  his  ridiculous  craft.  In  1859, 
the  Str.  Mystic  was  chartered  and  later  purchased  by  a  local 
company  for  regular  runs  to  Boston.  She  was  taken  by  the 
Government  in  1861  to  serve  the  Union  army  as  a  trans¬ 
port.  An  advertisement  in  the  first  Gloucester  directory 
(1860)  says  she  had  just  been  overhauled,  enlarged  and 
expressly  fitted  for  a  sea-route,  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
\\'illiam  Godfrey,  and  left  steamboat  wharf,  Gloucester,  at 
7^  o’clock  A.M.  for  Boston;  returning,  left  Eastern  Railroad 
Wharf,  Boston,  at  4  P.M.  The  fare  was  SOt*.  After  the 
war,  service  was  sporadic.  Several  steamers  ran  summer 
excursions, —  the  N.  P.  Banks,  the  W.  \V.  Coit,  the  Escort 
and  the  Regulator  (the  last  so  named  because  it  was  intend¬ 
ed,  by  low  fares,  to  “regulate”  the  rates  charged  by  the  rail¬ 
road).  In  1870,  the  Boston  &  Gloucester  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany  began  regular  scheduled  runs  with  the  Str.  George  A. 
Chaffee.  Thirteen  years  later  the  company  had  built  to  its 
order  the  Str.  City  of  Gloucester  to  alternate  with  the 
Chaffee.  On  her  maiden  voyage  to  Boston,  July  27,  1883, 
with  the  Gloucester  Cornet  Band  for  entertainment  and 
Johnny  Morgan  as  caterer,  the  sea  was  so  rough  that  she  had 
to  turn  back  at  Half  Way  Rock.  On  June  26,  1924,  while 
taking  the  Ancient  &  Honorable  Artillery  Company  on  an 
excursion  twelve  miles  seaward  (during  prohibition),  her 
mainmast  was  shattered  by  lightning.  She  ended  her  days 
in  freight  service  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  and 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1930.  In  1895,  the  City  was  join¬ 
ed  by  the  Str.  Cape  Ann.  Both  vessels  ran  summers,  the 
City  alone  in  Winter.  The  Cape  was  sold  in  1917  to  the 
French  Government  for  $200,000  after  extensive  altera¬ 
tions,  taken  to  Brest,  France,  and  renamed  Seminole.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gordon  Thomas,  her  name  disappeared  from 
Lloyd’s  register  in  1926.  The  City  was  black,  high-sided, 
stubby  and  no  beauty;  the  Cape  white,  graceful, — with 
sweet  lines  as  a  shipwright  would  say.  They  ran  on  sched¬ 
ule  leaving  Gloucester  at  3  and  7  A.M.,  and  Boston  at  10 
A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  varying  an  hour  or  so  over  the  years.  The 
sea  trip  along  the  North  Shore  in  summer  was  very  popular. 
The  line  offered  keen  competition  to  the  railroad  on  many 
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kinds  of  freight.  Mounting  operating  costs  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  Boston  &  Gloucester  Steamboat  Company,  as 
they  did  to  practically  every  other  such  enterprise  along  the 
coast.  The  City  of  Gloucester  continued  to  operate  after 
World  War  I,  and  made  its  last  run  to  Boston  July  18,  1925. 

Gloucester’s  earliest  formal  transportation  system  was  the 
stage  coach  service  to  Boston,  inaugurated  April  25,  1788 
by  Jonathan  Lowe.  This  was  167  years  ago,  at  which  time 
the  community  was  already  165  years  old.  Coaches  left 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Washington  Streets  twice  weekly, 
returning  the  next  day.  The  route  was  via  Salem,  Danvers, 
Lynn  and  Malden,  following  in  part  the  Old  Bay  Road,  and 
across  the  Winnisimmet  Ferry  to  Boston.  It  took  nearly  all 
day.  In  1788,  there  were  only  four  other  stage  lines  en¬ 
tering  Boston, — those  from  Salem,  Portsmouth,  Providence 
and  New  York.  The  schedule  was  stepped  up  to  tri-weekly 
after  a  few  years.  In  1805,  daily  service  began  with  four- 
horse  coaches,  and  finally  there  were  two  daily  departures 
and  one  could  go  to  Boston  and  return  the  same  day.  The 
stages  provided  the  town’s  only  regular  interurban  service 
for  sixty  years,  until  the  railroad  and  steamers  came.  On 
August  27,  1838  fifty  years  after  initiation  of  the  stage 
service,  the  Eastern  Railroad  ran  its  first  train  from  Boston 
to  Salem.  It  was  in  the  following  June  that  Benjamin 
Webber  made  his  trip  to  Boston.  Perhaps  his  reason  for 
walking  to  Salem  was  to  save  the  stage  fare  to  spend  riding 
on  the  new  railroad.  He  may  have  been  the  first  to  make 
a  round  trip  from  Gloucester  to  Boston  in  one  day  without 
riding  both  ways  by  stage  or  horse. 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
the  express  stage  lines.  Meanwhile  this  older  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  had  spread  its  tentacles  far  and  wide  from  Boston 
up  through  Maine,  and  the  lines  had  nearly  all  been  con¬ 
solidated  under  the  control  of  a  great  “trust,”  the  Eastern 
Stage  Company  which,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  owned 
13,000  horses.  Schedules  averaged  eight  miles  per  hour, 
calling  for  fresh  horses  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  big  in¬ 
vestment  in  inns,  stables  and  hostler  service.  Slower-mov¬ 
ing  freight  wagons  handled  merchandise  and  raw  materials. 
One  locomotive  could  haul  several  coaches  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  express  stages,  didn’t  get  tired,  and  had  no 
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muddy  roads  or  steep  hills  to  contend  with.  It  fed  on  wood 
and  water  available  along  the  right  of  way.  Horse-drawn 
vehicles  couldn’t  meet  this  competition.  The  stages  from 
Gloucester  ran  only  to  Salem  when  the  railroad  reached 
there,  in  1838.  A  few  years  later  work  was  started  on  ex¬ 
tending  the  line  to  Gloucester,  and  the  first  train  arrived 
here  November  2,  1847.  As  the  track  moved  closer  and 
closer,  stages  ran  from  the  Harbor  to  the  advancing  railhead, 
— Montserrat,  Prides,  Beverly  Farms,  Manchester.  Stage 
service  bowed  out  almost  precisely  sixty  years  after  Mr. 
Lowe’s  enterprise  began.  At  the  time  the  rails  reached 
Gloucester,  box-like  two-truck  cars  were  just  beginning  to 
replace  the  stage-ty  pe  coaches  on  America’s  railways.  They 
were  coupled  together  with  large  links,  making  it  necessary 
to  jump  from  car  to  car  (which  passengers  were  not  suppos¬ 
ed  to  do,  but  did).  Trains  were  joggled  to  a  stop  w'ith  hand 
brakes.  For  winter  comfort  several  inches  of  straw  was 
spread  on  car  floors  (a  practice  that  lasted  from  stage  coach 
to  horse  car),  and  a  little  later  wood  stoves  were  installed 
in  each  coach.  Locomotive  boilers  were  beginning  to  be 
built  horizontally  instead  of  vertically.  Until  about  1848, 
engines  had  no  cabs.  Roadbeds  were  of  dirt  and  gravel 
and  passengers  wore  dusters  to  protect  their  clothes  from 
grit  as  well  as  smoke  and  ashes. 

Rail  lines  were  single-tracked,  with  turnouts  at  intervals. 
Signals  and  telegraph  came  later.  Conductors  had  only 
watch  and  time  table  to  go  by.  If,  on  arrival  at  a  siding, 
the  train  to  be  met  was  late,  the  first  just  waited  the  regula¬ 
tion  length  of  time  —  perhaps  an  hour  —  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded,  frequently  with  dire  results.  Of  course  signals  and 
telegraph  came  into  use  long  before  the  Gloucester  branch 
was  double-tracked,  about  50  years  ago.  The  mileage  to 
Boston  was  shorter  than  it  is  now;  the  terminus  there  was 
at  Noddles  Island  (now  East  Boston)  twenty-six  miles  from 
Gloucester  and  passengers  ferried  from  there  to  Boston.  In 
1 8  5 1 ,  a  detour  was  laid  from  Revere  in  a  big  circle  to  Cause¬ 
way  Street,  eliminating  the  ferry  but  adding  six  rail  miles. 
Stations  along  the  line  were  equipped  with  bells  from  old 
Spanish  churches  to  announce  the  arrival  of  trains.  Glou¬ 
cester’s  first  depot  straddled  the  end  of  the  track  about  where 
the  freight  station  now  stands.  The  Gloucester  directory 
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of  1860  gives  the  winter  schedule  for  trains, — three  each 
way  daily,  leaving  Gloucester  7:30  and  10  A.M.,  and  4 
P.M,,  and  from  Boston  7:30  A.M.  and  12:15  and  4:15 
P.M. 

Rockport  wanted  the  railroad  extended  there,  but  the 
Eastern  R.R.  could  not  be  pursuaded  that  it  would  pay. 
So  the  people  raised  their  own  money,  mostly  through  the 
town  government,  organized  the  Rockport  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  and  connected  it  with  the  Eastern  at  Gloucester.  By 
arrangement  the  Eastern  ran  its  trains  through  to  Sandy  Bay, 
the  first  arriving  there  November  4,  1861.  Seven  years 
later  the  Eastern  bought  the  Rockport  R.R.  for  the  cost  of 
construction.  It  had  meanwhile  paid  dividends  averaging 
8%  per  annum.  Extending  the  track  to  Rockport  made 
necessary  a  radical  curve  on  the  Gloucester  end.  This  took 
the  old  depot  off  the  main  line  and  a  new  one  was  eventually 
built  at  the  present  site.  W  hile  the  railroad  replaced  express 
stage  coach  lines,  it  stimulated  the  creation  of  local  lines  of 
stages  or  “barges”  to  “meet  all  trains.”  Pioneers  in  these 
ventures  were  E.  W^  and  W.  W.  Chard  who  established  a 
line  between  Annisquam  and  the  Harbor  around  1850,  sell¬ 
ing  out  to  James  A.  Cunningham  nine  years  later.  In  1859 
coaches  left  “Squam  Port”  daily  at  6:30  A.M.  and  12:30 
and  3  P.M.,  and  Gloucester  Harbor  at  9  A.M.  and  1 :45  and 
5:45  P.M.  Levi  Shaw  then  had  a  line  connecting  Glouces¬ 
ter  with  Rockport;  Benkelly  Munsey  to  Lanesville,  W^illiam 
H.  Story  to  W'est  Gloucester  and  Essex.  Surprisingly  also 
in  1859,  T.  Calvin  Trask  had  stages  running  to  Manchester, 
Beverly  and  Salem,  catering  to  patronage  like  that  of  inter- 
urban  electric  cars  35  years  later.  In  1885,  rails  began  to 
be  laid  in  Gloucester  streets.  On  circus  day,  June  14, 
1886,  the  first  horse  car  ran  from  the  old  post  office  (where 
W'^oolworth’s  now  is)  through  Pleasant  and  Prospect  Streets 
to  the  depot.  The  first  horse  car  from  Riverdale  to  the  depot 
ran  on  May  25,  1889,  making  the  trip  in  twelve  minutes. 
Electricity  moved  in  almost  at  once  to  replace  horses. 
Within  the  year  1890,  you  could  have  seen  stages,  horse 
cars  and  electric  cars  operating  here. 

In  private  transportation,  the  years  between  the  Civil 
War  and  W^orld  War  I  saw  carriages  come  into  full  flower, 
— from  the  two-wheeled  chaises  of  earlier  days  to  the  su- 
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preme  creations  of  the  parasol  era, — cabriolets,  landaus, 
barouches,  victorias  and  broughams  mingling  with  every¬ 
day  buggies.  This  was  not  unique  with  Gloucester,  but  the 
show  was  enhanced  by  its  summer  visitors.  These  were  the 
years  in  which  increased  leisure  and  improved  roads  fostered 
the  first  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  the  Cape’s 
scenery,  and  tourist’s  guides  began  to  appear  such  as  Procter 
Brothers’  “Pleasure  Drives  Around  Cape  Ann,”  1896.  The 
circuit  of  the  Cape  was  about  as  much  as  you  would  expect 
of  a  good  pair  of  horses  in  a  day.  A  favorite  drive  was 
“around  the  Little  Heater,” — via  Essex,  Magnolia  and  West¬ 
ern  Avenues — or  the  more  ambitious  “Big  Heater”  through 
the  Essex-Manchester  road — routes  so  named  because  their 
lay-outs  resembled  an  old-fashioned  flat  iron,  or  a  horse- 
drawn  snowplow,  both  of  which  were  called  heaters. 

One  of  the  commercial  vehicles  most  familiar  on  Glouces¬ 
ter  streets  then  was  the  jigger,  a  low-slung  truck  or  dray  with 
platform  only  a  few  inches  off  the  ground,  for  easy  loading 
of  heavy  barrels  of  fish  or  gurry.  Much  merchandise  was 
sold  door-to-door  from  wagons  built  to  their  special  pur¬ 
poses:  meat,  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables,  ice,  bread  and  pastry, 
soap  and  tallow, — and  there  were  even  chair  and  ladder 
trucks.  The  coming  of  motor  vehicles  changed  both  our 
scene  and  our  economy.  Such  institutions  as  the  iron 
drinking  fountains  for  horses,  Bott  Brothers’  harness  shop, 
Rowe’s  stable,  Eben  Lufkin’s  blacksmith  shop,  the  hay  and 
grain  stores  gradually  vanished.  As  these  gave  way  to  gas¬ 
oline  stations  and  garages,  many  hayfields  returned  to  na¬ 
ture.  It  took  a  lot  of  land  to  support  horses.  Their  passing 
accelerated  the  decline  in  agriculture  and  in  the  use  of  out¬ 
lying  roads. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  high-wheel  bicycle  appeared  in 
Gloucester  in  1878.  This  was  strictly  a  man’s  vehicle  and 
he  had  to  be  acrobatic  to  ride  it.  The  big  front  wheel  was 
54"  or  more  in  diameter.  Some  fifteen  years  later  the 
modern  type  known  as  the  “safety”  bicycle  came  in.  As  a 
good  cyclist  could  travel  about  ten  miles  an  hour  a  good 
deal  of  ground  could  be  covered  in  a  day,  and  tours  with 
over-night  stops  became  popular.  Direction  signs,  then 
called  “guide  boards,”  multiplied  on  the  highways.  Books 
were  published  especially  for  the  bicycle  trade,  such  as 
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“In  and  Around  Cape  Ann”  by  John  S.  Webber,  Jr.  which 
came  out  in  1885  at  the  peak  of  the  high-wheel  era,  and 
“Romance  and  Reality  of  the  Puritan  Coast”  by  Edmund 
H.  Garrett  in  1897,  by  which  time  ladies  were  riding  the 
new  safety  bicycles  and  wearing  ankle-length  skirts,  jackets 
with  leg-o-mutton  sleeves,  bicycle  stockings  and  fedoras  or 
tamoshanters  with  one  long  feather.  Hotels,  restaurants, 
picnic  groves  and  amusement  parks  did  land-office  business 
on  summer  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  advertised  in  guide 
hooks  having  the  first  sectional  road  maps, — such  as  “Stand¬ 
ard  Road  Book”  (1897). 

W'heelmen’s  associations  lobbied  for  better  roads  literally 
paving  the  way  for  Mr.  Ford’s  revolution  in  transportation. 
In  1892,  crushed  stone  began  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  Gloucester  highways,  followed  in  order  by  road  oil,  tar 
binders  and  macadam. 

New  York  still  had  some  horse  cars  for  several  years  after 
1920  when  electric  cars  vanished  from  Gloucester.  So  the 
trolley  era  is  real  history’  here.  The  line  from  the  depot  to 
Rocky  Neck  was  electrified  in  1890,  and  on  August  29th 
of  that  year  the  first  trolley  car  ran  to  Annisquam.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  March  1896  you  could  go  to  Rockport  on  the 
“electrics”  as  they  were  then  called,  and  a  few  years  later, 
around  the  Cap>e.  People  along  the  route  painted  their 
houses  and  planted  lawns  and  gardens  and  the  community 
lost  some  of  its  former  casual  and  rural  aspect.  On  August 
19,  1895,  interurban  service  was  initiated  through  Essex, 
Hamilton  and  Wenham  to  Beverly,  along  present  highways 
121  and  22.  The  first  system  used  double  wires  and  trolley 
poles,  but  this  was  soon  replaced  by  the  familiar  single  wire 
arrangement.  Power  houses  supplied  the  "juice”;  a  tall- 
stacked  one  at  Ellery'  Cove  (sometimes  called  “Power  House 
Cove”),  is  now  gone,  but  one  in  Essex  still  stands  having 
recently  been  used  as  a  textile  mill.  The  railways  were 
single-tracked,  with  turnouts  for  passing.  They  looped  the 
Cape,  running  along  the  sides  of  highways,  and  had  spurs 
to  Rocky  Neck  and  Long  Beach.  The  line  to  Beverly  con¬ 
necting  with  the  rest  of  the  country’  was  an  important  link 
for  in  the  early  1 900’s  you  could  ride  by  trolley  all  the  way 
from  Portland  to  New  York  City  (by  changing  at  numerous 
transfer  points).  When  off  duty,  rolling  stock  was  housed 
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in  a  car  barn  on  Bass  Avenue.  This  was  of  wood  and  had 
previously  been  used  for  horse  cars  and  their  horses  (here 
as  elsewhere,  accounting  for  these  structures  continuing  to 
be  called  “barns”).  It  burned  down  on  Januarv'  4,  1916 
and  was  replaced  by  the  present  brick  building  which  still 
serves  the  buses.  In  winter  conventional  closed  trolley  cars 
were  used,  but  in  summer  there  were  open  cars  with  re¬ 
versible  crosswise  seats,  hinged  running  boards  and  guard 
rails  that  could  be  lowered  on  the  side  not  in  use.  Passen¬ 
gers  usually  boarded  and  left  on  the  side  toward  the  street. 
There  w’ere  canvas  curtains  that  could  be  drawn  in  case  of 
rain, — if  they  w'orked.  On  the  longer  routes  there  were 
shelters  to  protect  waiting  passengers  from  sun  and  rain, 
with  signs  for  the  name  of  the  localitv’,  such  as  “Edg^vood,” 
“Agamenticus  Heights”  and  “Fernwood”  on  Essex  Avenue. 

On  the  run  up  Pleasant  Street  to  the  depot  a  shuttle  car 
was  used.  It  had  a  one-man  “crew”  and  was  so  small  it  was 
called  the  “peanut.”  This  line  was  abandoned  quite  early 
and  the  tracks  removed.  ^Thereafter  the  route  to  the  depot 
was  via  Main  and  Washington  Streets.  Two  so-called  Pull¬ 
man  cars,  with  their  names  “Belle”  and  “Magnolia”  emblaz¬ 
oned  on  the  sides  in  gold  with  scrolls,  boasting  lace  curtains 
and  chairs  with  cushions,  were  popular  with  social  groups 
to  charter  for  picnics  and  excursions.  A  starter  dispatched 
the  regular  runs  from  in  front  of  the  waiting  station  on  the 
north  side  of  Main  Street  between  Hancock  and  Center, 
calling  out  the  destinations, — “car  for  depot,  Riverdale, 
Annisquam,  Bay  View  and  Lanesville  and  ’round  the  Cape.” 
The  line  to  Long  Beach  opened  in  June  1895,  and  operated 
only  in  summer.  The  early  type  of  open  cars  with  single 
trucks,  were  used  on  it.  They  had  a  hahit  of  galloping  like 
a  horse.  Guard  bars  w'ere  let  down  on  both  sides  before 
crossing  the  trestle  that  carried  the  tracks  over  the  sandy 
marsh  behind  Little  Good  Harbor  Beach.  Even  so,  a  care¬ 
less  passenger  was  occasionally  tossed  off  into  the  dunes. 

The  same  disease  that  killed  the  Boston  &  Gloucester 
Steamboat  Company  —  high  costs  —  finally  put  its  lethal 
sting  on  the  trolleys.  The  coming  of  automobiles  and  the 
inflation  following  World  War  I  laid  the  patient  low,  and 
heavy  snow  removal  costs  in  the  winters  of  1918-1920  ad¬ 
ministered  the  coup  de  grace.  One-man  cars  were  tried, 
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but  to  no  avail.  At  1:11  on  the  morning  of  June  20,  1920 
the  last  car  reached  the  barn  after  meeting  the  theatre  train 
from  Boston.  After  sun-up  that  day,  thirteen  passenger 
trolleys  and  two  flat  cars  loaded  with  rails  passed  in  a  parade 
over  the  cut  bridge  and  on  to  Beverly.  The  era  of  the 
“electrics”  had  lasted  just  thirty  years  and  ended  thirty-five 
years  ago. 

The  railroad  we  still  have  with  us  after  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury,  or  a  third  of  the  Cape’s  historical  period.  But  today’s 
big  story  for  the  Cape  is  that  it  has  at  last  been  joined  to 
the  continent  by  Route  *128.  The  great  hope  is  that  it  will 
help  to  bring  in  new  industry  to  supplement  the  fisheries. 
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(Harvard) 


THE  NEWBURYPORT  THEATRE 
IN  THE  18th  CENTURY 


By  James  M.  Barriskill 
{Continued  from  Volume  XCI,  page  245) 


The  entire  autumn  and  winter  passed  before  another 
exhibition  arrived.  On  March  10,  1797,  “Mr.  Cressin, 
Natural  Philosopher”  began  bis  Innocent  Amusement  at 
Widow  Hoyt’s  tavern  on  Boardman  Street.'”-  Aside  from 
the  accompanying  cut  of  a  simian  figure  on  a  slack  rope, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  printed  matter  to  indicate  what  Mr. 
Cressin’s  exhibition  contained. 

INNOCENT 

AMUSEMENT. 

Mr.  Cressin, 

Natural  Philosopher, 

Having  represented  in  the  principal  Cities  of  America, 
where  he  has  been  honored  with  the  applause  of  connoi- 
seurs  [sic],  respectfully  informs  the  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  this  town,  that  he  proposes  to  commence  his  Exhibitions 
This  Evening,  at  the  Widow  Hoyts’  [sic]  Tavern. 

Mr.  Cressin  informs  the  Public  that  if  any  persons  wish 
to  see  his  experiments,  he  will  exhibit  them  at  any  hour 
most  agreeable  to  private  parties. 

Admittance  for  grown  people,  1/6  Children  /9. 

In  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  last  of  January'  1797,  Mr. 
Cressin,  describing  his  exhibition  as  “Comic  and  Experi¬ 
mental”,  listed  sleight  of  hand  tricks  for  the  first  three  parts 
of  his  program,  w'hile  part  four  displayed  his  famous  trained 
monkeys,  Gibonne  and  Coco.'**®  Nlr.  Cressin  promised  to: 

Exhibit  the  two  most  surprising  Animals  that  ever  existed 
in  the  world,  not  so  much  for  their  form,  as  for  their  docihty 
and  excellent  talents.  These  two  Animals  are  not  more 
than  three  feet  and  an  half  high,  they  are  young  and  walk 
erect,  their  bodies,  arms,  and  legs,  are  the  same  as  a  real 

102  I.  H.,  3:10,  14,  1797. 
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person,  and  are  habited  in  the  same  manner,  they  only  want 
the  Faculty  of  Speech,  but  answer  their  master  by  Signs  to 
all  he  asks  them —  Gibonne  serves  her  master  at  the  Table, 
fetches  all  he  wants,  takes  off  his  Shoes  and  Stockings,  plays 
at  cards  with  her  master,  she  can  read,  she  has  a  Printing- 
Press  made  in  the  proper  form,  in  which  she  will  print  any 
person’s  name  who  desires  it.  — COCO  will  dance  on  the 
tight  Rope,  with  a  balance  pole  in  his  hand,  10  Feet  long, 
weighing  ten  pounds.  It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  sur¬ 
prising  talents  of  these  Animals,  as  it  would  appear  to  most 
persons  incredible. 

Though  Mr.  Cressin  continued  his  experiments  in  his 
exhibitions,  the  popularity  of  the  monkeys  became  so  great 
that  they  received  feature  billing:^®* 

Coco  will  ride  a  large  Dog,  saddled  and  bridled,  with  the 
address  of  a  real  person,  at  the  same  time  going  through 
the  exercise  of  the  broad  sword.  The  most  grave  persons 
that  come  to  see  his  performances,  will  not  be  able  to  re¬ 
frain  from  laughing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end:  Many 
men  of  shining  abilities  have  appeared,  but  never  any  ani¬ 
mals  of  such  surprising  talents  and  docility'. 

The  January  27th  issue  of  the  Gazette,  repeating  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  24th,  warned  once  more,  “For  the  Last 
Time.  This  Evening.”  Not  only  did  Mr.  Cressin  enjoy 
success  in  the  box  office,  but  public  acclaim  in  an  editorial 
"Communication”  on  the  27th: 

A  Theatre  we  have  not  hke  our  neighbors  [Boston?] ,  but 
we  have  fine  and  rare  shows  .  .  .  Cressino,  un  fisico,  is  with 
us.  The  actors  are  brave  monkeys,  that  ride  dogs  and  cats 
wonderfully.  Their  action  is  bold,  silent,  and  naked,  with¬ 
out  offence  to  either  sex,  and  without  damage  to  the  virtues. 
The  bursts  of  applause  are  constant.  .  .  . 

This  was  the  nature  of  Mr.  Cressin’s  Innocent  Amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  Widow  Hoyt’s  beginning  March  10th. 

There  is  a  handbill  "Innocent  Amusement,  Mr.  Cressin,” 
(owned  by  the  New  York  Public  Library)  which  Evans 
CBibliography  #30299)  has  dated  Newburv’port,  1796. 
Again  Evans  has  not  given  his  sources  for  the  date.  Ford 
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in  his  Broadsides  Printed  in  Massachusetts,^^^  lists  the 
handbill  under  the  1790  items,  again  without  sources. 
Was  he  suspicious  of  the  date  and  listed  it  under  an  inclu¬ 
sive  1790  date?  I  suspect  that  the  broadside  is  1797  and 
not  1796.  This  handsome  handbill  is  generously  illustrated 
with  five  woodcuts,  following  the  publicity  which  I  have 
quoted  from  the  Salem  Gazette. 

In  the  center,  directly  over  the  printed  matter  —  an  ex¬ 
planation  why  Mr.  Cressin  had  changed  his  place  of  exhi¬ 
bition —  is  a  large  cut  of  a  monkey  riding  a  dog.  At  the 
left  are  four  smaller  cuts,  three  of  which  are  Coco  (for  in 
one  cut  the  figure  carries  a  p)enant  with  the  name  COCO) 
in  varied  poses  balancing  on  the  tight  rope.  To  the  right 
three  more  of  Coco  balancing.  In  the  lower  righthand 
corner  Gibonne  is  removing  her  master’s  shoes  and  stockings. 
The  reading  of  the  handbill  follows: 

INNOCENT  AMUSEMENT. 

Mr.  CRESSIN, 

Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  a  great  number  of  respectable  characters  in  this  town, 
who  have  assured  him,  that  if  he  had  a  more  convenient 
place  for  his  exhibitions,  they  would  visit  him  with  their 
families  —  and  as  it  would  be  the  first  town  where  Mr. 
Cressin  has  not  been  honored  with  the  presence  of  the 
L.\DIES,  he  has  thought  it  proper  to  hire  the  Store  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Davis,  near  the  ferry-way,  where  he  will  perform 
this  evening,  (if  fair  weather.) 

Those  persons  who  will  honor  him  with  their  presence — , 
may  be  assured  that  nothing  will  be  spared  to  merit  their 
approbation,  and  render  the  evening  entertaining. 

Performance  to  begin  at  seven  and  end  at  ten  o’clock. 

Price  of  admittance  for  Grown  people  1/6,  for  Children 
9d. 

Mr.  Cressin  informs,  that  he  will  also  perform  for  pri¬ 
vate  parties  at  any  time. 

Possibly  the  date  of  this  handbill  is  in  error  by  one  year, 
and  should  be  1797  rather  than  1796.  Mr.  Cressin  was 
not  in  NewbuiA’port  in  1796,  nor,  as  far  as  the  writer  has 
seen  did  he  play  Boston,  Salem  or  Portsmouth.  He  was 
in  Salem  in  January,  1797,  as  we  have  seen,  and  in  New- 
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bun’port  in  March.  In  Salem,  all  the  advertising  was  head¬ 
ed  with  “Exhibitions.  Comic  and  Experimental.”  while  in 
Newburyport,  since  he  had  undoubtedly  heard  from  the 
profession  that  Newburvport  was  one  place  that  still  looked 
with  disfavor  upon  all  phases  of  the  theatre,  Mr.  Cressin 
had  quieted  and  simplified  his  publicity.  Both  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  Newburyport  and  the  handbill  have  the  same  lead 
line.  Innocent  Amusement.  The  editorial  in  the  Salem 
Gazette  gave  the  performance  a  fine  salvo  of  morafity. 

Mr.  Cressin’s  Innocent  Amusement  had  been  a  success, 
it  had  been  approved  by  the  gentlemen  who  “assured  him 
if  he  had  a  more  convenient  place  for  his  exhibition,  they 
would  visit  him  with  their  families  .  .  .  .”  Mr.  Cressin 
was  also  distressed  since  Newbur\’port  was  “the  first  town 
where  [he  had]  not  been  honored  with  the  presence  of  the 
Ladies,  .  .  .”  Thus  the  move  from  the  tavern  of  Widow 
Hoyt’s,  (her  husband,  Joseph,  had  died  a  year  or  two  pre¬ 
vious)  was  a  good  one.  The  Widow  Hoyt’s  tavern  was 
respectable  enough,  but  the  proximity  to  the  wharves  and 
their  attendant  diversions,  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
town  made  the  location  inconvenient.  The  exhibition  was 
at  night;  and  in  1797,  only  the  stahvart  and  the  young 
blades  ventured  far  afield  after  dark.  Too,  ladies  did  not 
go  to  taverns.  Mr.  Cressin,  a  shrewd  showman,  moved  to 
the  center  of  town. 

He  printed  his  bills,  hung  them  in  public  places  for  the 
public  to  know  that  he  had  hired  the  “Store”  of  Joseph  Davis, 
near  the  ferry-way,  at  the  foot  of  State  Street  in  the  Market. 
At  this  time  there  were  several  Joseph  Davises  in  Newbury¬ 
port,  none  of  whom,  alas,  ow’ned  a  store  near  the  ferry-way. 
There  was  the  jewelr)’  store  of  Samuel  Davis  on  Water 
Street.*”®  Ambrose  Davis  owned  a  large,  well-established 
sail-loft  on  the  ferr\'-way.  But  neither  Samuel  nor  Ambrose 
had  a  Joseph  in  his  family.  In  1811,  there  w'as  on  Water 
Street  a  Joseph  Davis  whose  house,  unlocated,  was  des¬ 
troyed  in  the  Great  Fire. 

In  the  move  to  a  more  convenient  location  where  ladies 
might  attend,  Mr.  Cressin  would  normally  have  rented 
Union  Hall,  but  not  this  year.  Since  November,  1796,*®^ 
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Mr.  Renard,  a  dancing  teacher  from  Boston,  had  a  large 
dancing  school  there,  meeting  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  His  second  quarter  had  just  opened  on  February 
28th;i‘'**  and  on  March  9th, he  had  opened  an  additional 
school,  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  for  young  people. 
Union  Hall  was  full.  The  proprietors  of  the  Hall  would 
not  have  tampered  with  Renard’s  tenancy  for  a  strolling 
exhibitor  of  monkeys! 

What  further  success  Mr.  Cressin  had  in  Newburyport, 
is  past  memory.  No  more  of  his  advertising  was  found  after 
November  14th. 

The  year  1797-98  was  a  fine  one  for  entertainment  in 
Newburyport  with  a  long,  varied  listing  of  well-known  ex¬ 
hibitors:  the  Dwarf  Child,  Gonot\',  The  Elephant,  a  Bison, 
the  return  Engagement  of  Mr.  Maginnis,  a  Museum  of 
Painted  Glass  and  Mr.  Pinchbeck  with  his  Learned  Pig. 
The  first  to  arrive  was  the  Dwarf  Child  who  was  to  be  seen 
“for  the  last  time”  on  August  3rd  at  Union  Hall.  “Those 
who  have  the  curiosity  to  see  this  little  genius,  may  gratify 
themselves  by  calling  there,”  so  Mr.  Br^'ant,  the  child’s 
manager,  told  the  public  in  the  Political  Gazette  on  the  3rd. 
One  and  six,  half  price  for  children,  admitted  the  curious 
to  the  exhibition. 

There  is  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  a  handbill  of 
this  August  3rd  “Positively  for  the  last  time”  exhibition  of 
the  D%carf  Child  in  Newburyport.  Addressed  “To  the 
Curious  and  Benevolent”,  w'e  learn  that  the  child  had  been 
recently  shown  in  Boston  at  Bowen’s  Assembly  Hall;^*®  that 
in  Boston  he  had  “assumed  the  Name  of  Tom  Thumb,  fun. 
As  he  is  the  smallest  Boy  of  his  age  ever  known.”  (How¬ 
ever,  he  was  called  the  Dwarf  Child  when  Bryant  adver¬ 
tised  his  last  performance  on  July  19th,  1797.*^^  Dr. 
Bentley  who  saw  him  in  Salem  on  July  26th  (Diary),  called 
him  “Calvin”.)  A  succinct  biography  was  included  on  the 
handbill,  “He  is  six  years  old,  26  inches  high,  and  weighs 

108  ihid.,  2:24;  3:7,  1797. 
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110  The  Assembly  Hall  was  under  the  Columbian  Museum  on 
the  corner  of  what  is  now  Bromheld  and  Tremont  Streets.  Bowen 
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only  12  pounds.  He  is  very  handsome,  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  also  very  active  and  manly.”  So  much  in  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  "Curious”.  The  “Benevolent”  in  the  salutation 
of  the  handbill  were  finally  approached  with,  “This  surpris¬ 
ing  little  Genius  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  where  his  parents 
now  live;  they  being  in  low  circumstances,  wish  to  make 
a  collection  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  their 
child.”  You  could  see  this  early  Tom  Thumb,  Jr.,  from  9 
until  1  and  from  2  until  5. 

When  Mr.  Bryant  returned  to  Boston  in  February', 
1798,'*-  the  Dwarf  Child  had  become  the  “Famous  Ameri¬ 
can  Ihvarf”,  though  he  was  still  the  “Little  Genius.” 

Another  balance  master,  Gonoty,  Seignor  Jonotty  as  it 
was  spelled  in  Newbury  port,  performed  at  Union  Hall  from 
August  11,  through  August  18th."3  He  too  was  “the  real 
Balance  Master,  From  Italy,"  whose  “equal  has  never  been 
seen  in  America.”  Having  “performed  in  the  most  capital 
cities  in  Europe,”  he  presented  his  “curious  and  surprising 
Feats,  at  UNION-HALL,”  beginning  on  August  11, 
1797  114  Doors  opened  at  6:30,  the  performance  starting 
at  seven-thirty.  A  quarter  of  a  dollar  admitted  man,  woman 
or  child  to  the  exhibit.  Balancing  was  his  forte,  and 
balance  he  did  with  "plates,  swords,  pipes,  keys,  nails, 
tables,  chairs,  glasses.  Peacock’s  feathers,  straws,  and  several 
other  things  tedious  to  mention :  ”,  all  of  which  reminds  one 
of  Mr.  Herenton’s  advertising.  Next  Gonoty’  introduced  for 
the  first  time  in  Newburyport,  though  he  had  previously 
performed  with  this  early  magic  lantern  in  New  York  City, 
in  January,  1797"®,  the  “Curious  Machinery,  Imitating 
Fire  Works.”  This  wonderful  color  machine  “Without  any 
fire,  powder  or  smoke,  or  any  smell  to  disturb  the  company, 
—  will  appear  more  brilliant  than  the  real  Fire  Works,  with 
a  view  of  the  rising  Sun,  Solomon’s  Temple,  stars,  foun¬ 
tains,  &c.  with  a  number  of  curious  prospects.”  These  imi¬ 
tation  fireworks  were  new  to  Newburyport.  Of  Italian 
origin,  this  cleverly  contrived  magic  lantern  was  called  the 
“giuoco  di  luce”  or  play  of  light.  By  simple  devices  of  slides 
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and  revolving  discs,  marvelous  pictures,  swirls  of  color, 
flashes  and  streams  of  sparks  could  be  projected  on  a  screen 
to  simulate  fireworks  and  moving  masses  of  colors.  These 
controlled  displays  were  easier  and  safer  to  manipulate  in 
puppet  and  shadow  shows  than  real  powder  and  fireworks. 
The  “curious  prospects”  were  projected  views  of  cities  and 
landscapes. 

Then  followed  “The  Chinese  Shades,  Representing  above 
350  different  Figures  as  natural  as  Life.”  which  Mr. 
Maginnis  had  shown  two  years  previously.  To  end  the 
evening  on  a  happy  plane,  Gonoty  presented  the  “Humours 
of  Mr.  Punch  And  his  Merry  Family.”  An  evening  with 
Gonoty  was  an  evening  of  varied  entertainment. 

Probably  no  single  animal  act  ever  created  as  much  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  18th  Century  as  did  the  Elephant  which 
had  its  initial  showing  in  New  York  City  in  April,  1796.”’^ 
Following  an  exhibit  in  Boston  during  July  and  August, 
1797,118  the  Elephant,  by  way  of  Salem,  Marblehead  and 
Beverly,'*®  lumbered  into  Newburv'port  around  September 
19th,  1797.  A  handbill  of  this  last  date  (owned  by  the 
Newburyport  Public  Library),  illustrated  by  the  familiar 
woodcut  and  a  lengthy  description  heralded  the  elephant’s 
arrival  in  Newburyport.  This  handbill  was  printed  also  in 
the  Political  Gazette  for  the  21st.  The  mighty  animal 
could  be  seen  “in  A  respectable  and  convenient  place  .  .  . 
fitted  up  [and]  adjoining  the  Store  of  Mr.  Bartlet,  Market- 
Street,  .  .  .  from  sunrise  till  sundown,  every  day  in  the 
week.”  Entrance  was  “one  quarter  of  a  dollar  —  Children 
one  eighth  of  a  dollar.” 

The  Newbur\'port  handbill,  similar  to  the  one  for  Provi¬ 
dence,'-”  describes  the  size,  intelligence,  alcoholic  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  paper-eating  phobia  of  the  beast;  but  there  is 
one  difference  in  the  publicity.  For  towns  not  of  metro¬ 
politan  rank,  the  owner  heightened  one  detail.  In  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  Elephant  was  “from  Philadelphia,  on  his  Way 
to  Boston”,  while  here,  “This  most  curious  and  surprising 
animal  is  just  arrived  in  this  town,  from  Bengal,  E.  Indies.” 

116  See  McPharlin:  Puppet  Theatre  in  America,  p.  52. 
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The  stupendous  pachyderm  remained  “but  four  days,  .  .  . 
[He  will  positively  leave  town  on  Saturday  next.]”,  that 
is,  the  23rd. 

The  Impartial  Herald  on  the  23rd  carried  a  small  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  elephant,  “This  Animal  which  so  far  exceeds 
all  description,  as  to  surprize  every'  visitor  with  admiration,” 
was  to  be  seen  “This  Day,  in  Market  Street,  in  a  Store, 
adjoining  Mr.  Richard  Bartlet’s  brick  store.”  It  was  Ed¬ 
mund  Bartlet,  not  Richard’s  store.  The  latter  had  sold  the 
property  to  William  Bartlet  in  February  1797,  who,  in  turn, 
had  set  his  son,  Edmund,  in  the  business,'-^  a  hardware- 
grocery  store,  three  stories  brick,  on  the  southeasterly  corner 
of  Market  and  Merrimack  Streets.'-^ 

Among  the  curious  in  town  to  see  the  elephant  was  young 
Moses  Kimball,  later  a  substantial  merchant,  but  who  was 
now  working  in  Major  David  Coffin’s  general  store  near  the 
wharves.  In  his  Journal,  (In  possession  of  the  New'bury- 
port  Public  Library)  Moses  Kimball  wrote  on  September 
21st,  “Went  to  see  an  Elephant[.]”,  noting  on  the  inside 
back  cover,  under  “A  Sketch  of  articles  Rec’d  from  Mr. 
Coffin  (as  presents)  .  .  .  Sept  21  By  Cash  to  see  an  Ele¬ 
phant  l/6[.]” 

Faithful  to  the  advertising,  the  Elephant  left  town  for 
exhibits  unknown.  No  more  is  heard  of  the  wonder  until 
October  20th  (P.  G.)  when  she,  and  not  he,  as  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  Bentley  has  pointedly  noted  in  his  diary,  after  seeing 
the  exhibit  in  Salem  on  August  30th,  returned  and  “was 
positively  to  be  seen  at  Derry-  Fair  (Londonderry-,  New 
Hampshire)  on  Tuesday  the  24th  Oct.  where  he  will  stay 
t^vo  or  three  days.”  No  further  tours  of  New  England  as 
the  Elephant  returned  to  Boston  where,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  she  was  seen  behind  the  Fire  Insurance  office  on 
State  Street.  123 

Thomas  Hutchinson  Balch,  a  jeweler  in  Market  Square, 
wrote  in  his  Almanac  Diary-  on  March  5,  1792,  “See  a 
Buffalo.”  Since  there  was  no  advertising  in  the  local 
papers,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Thomas  Balch  saw  the 
buffalo  in  Salem,  which  Dr.  Bentley  has  recorded  having 

121  Currier:  History  of  Newbury  port,  I,  p.  180-181. 

122  Currier,  Ibid. 

123  C.  C.,  10:28,  1797. 
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seen  there  on  February  22,  1792.  Also  lacking  is  evidence 
of  a  bison  visiting  here  in  1795,  though  Dr.  Bentley  re¬ 
corded  one  in  Salem  on  April  1 .  Patience  sometimes  has 
it  reward. 

On  November  10,  1797,  the  Newburyport  Herald  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  “admirers  of  Natural  Curiosities”  that  there 
had  “just  arrived”  at  “Mr.  Horton’s  store,  near  the  sign  of 
the  Deer,  Merrimack  Street,  a  Bison  Imported  from  Arabia,” 
Nine  pence,  an  unusually  low  price,  was  the  admission, 
children  at  half  price.  The  bison,  “allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  surprising  Animals  ever  exhibited  in  America,” 
was  described  thus:  “Her  head  is  covered  with  long  frizzled 
hair,  with  a  pair  of  horns,  and  a  long  beard.  She  measures 
five  feet  high,  and  girts  nine.”  A  fearful  sight!  James 
Horton’s  grocery  store  on  Market  Street  was  opposite  the 
Upper  Long  W’harf,*-^  probably  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Market  and  Merrimack  Streets.  As  for  the  “sign  of  the 
Deer”,  this  is  the  only  reference  the  writer  has  seen  of  the 
name.  Probably  it  was  a  tavern  or  a  leather  store,  named 
in  dubious  honor  of  the  notable  Timothy  Dexter  who  once 
had  a  thriving  leather  business,  the  Sign  of  the  Glove, 
where  he  sold  “Good  Deer,  Sheep  and  Moose  Skins”’-'*  two 
streets  to  the  southeast  on  Merrimack  Street.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  even  more  paradoxical  honor  to  Lord  Timothy  as 
the  town  officer,  Informer  of  the  Deer,  an  elected  civic 
honor  that  he  was  never  called  upon  to  execute. 

After  the  17th  of  November,  the  bison  disappeared  from 
the  local  advertising.  The  Arabian  bison  was  on  its  way 
south;  Dr.  Bentley  mentioned  it  on  November  29th,  1797, 
“A  Bison  in  Town.” 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1797-98,  there  were 
no  exhibitions  of  a  theatrical  nature;  but  the  time  was  well 
filled  with  a  feverish  activity  in  amateur  music  under  the 
direction  of  Samuel  Holyoke. 

Very  early  in  the  spring  the  travelling  exhibitors  set  out 
once  again  on  their  migrations.  Mr.  Maginnis  appeared 
to  pay  a  long,  over-due  return  engagement  with  his  “Inno¬ 
cent  Amusements.”  At  Union-Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
March  2,  1798  (adv.  Newburyport  Herald  s.d.)  “A  won- 

124  Newburyport  Herald,  1:3;  2:7,  1800. 

125  E.  J.,  4:5,  1776. 
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derful  set  of  Artificial  Gimedians,  [presented]  the  comic 
piece  of  The  Launch,  or  Huzza  for  the  Constitution.”  with 
the  following  cast: 


Cant.  Constant, 
Old  Lexington, 
Old  Bunker, 
Nathan, 

Tack  Hawlyard, 
Tom  Bowling, 
And,  Ned  Grog, 
Mrs.  Lexington, 
Mary, 

And,  Tabitha, 


Mr.  Cedar 
Mr.  Maple 
Mr.  Pine 
Mr.  Sugar  Maple 
Mr.  Beach 
Mr.  Birch 
Mr.  Live  Oak 
Mrs.  Maple 
Miss  Maple 
Miss  Sugar  Maple. 


The  “Launch”  concluded  with  “a  striking  representation 
of  the  late  launching  of  the  new  Frigate  Constitution.  ’ 
Special  notice  was  given  to  the  scenery,  “Boats  passing  and 
repassing  on  the  water.  View  up  the  river  Charleston  [sic], 
and  the  neighboring  country  taken  correctly  from  Jeffrey 
and  Russell’s  wharf.”  —  which  was  “principally  executed 
by  Mr.  Graham.”  Could  this  have  been  George  Graham, 
the  early  American  engraver?  If  this  were  the  same  George 
Graham,  the  scenery  should  have  been  interesting.  Odell'^* 
was  interested  in  the  scenery  for  the  Launch  when  Mr. 
Maginnis  gave  this  same  show  in  New  York  City  on  June 
11,  1799. 

Part  two  of  the  program  offered  by  the: 


curious  Prussian  Fantacina  [sic]  .  .  .  The  Merry  Hu¬ 
mors  of  Old  Jonathan  and  his  Wife.  A  Figure  in  the 
character  of  a  Country  Girl  will  dance  a  Jig,  as  natural  as 
life — A  Hornpipe  by  a  small  figure  in  the  character  of  an 
American  Tar — The  astonishing  Lapland  Lady  will  dance 
a  Jig,  and  change  her  face  three  times  imperceptably — 
Likewise  a  brilliant  collection  of  FIGURES,  being  the  rich¬ 
est  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited. — The  much  admired  Italian 
Scaramouch  will  dance  a  Fandango,  and  put  his  body  into 
twenty  different  shapes,  being  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
ever  presented  to  an  American  audience. 

Tickets  were  high  at  three  shillings;  the  doors  opened 


126  Odell:  Annales  11:67. 
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at  6  for  a  7  o’clock  performance.  The  cautious,  perhaps 
proper,  Mr.  Maginnis  in  his  publicity  promised  “those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  honor  his  performance 
with  their  presence,  that  nothing  immodest,  or  immoral, 
will  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  evening.”  Mr. 
Maginnis  played  but  one  evening  in  Newburyport.  As  he 
had  performed  the  Launch  “in  Boston  eleven  nights,  to 
crowded  houses,  and  with  universal  applause”,  I  like  to 
think  Mr.  Maginnis  a  busy  producer  with  a  heavy  schedule, 
rather  than  that  the  citizens  of  Newburyport  closed  their 
curiosity  to  his  “Innocent  Amusements.” 

The  first  exhibition  of  its  type  to  come  to  Newburyport 
was  an  “Entertaining  Museum  A  Most  beautiful  and  ele¬ 
gant  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  Paintings  in  Glass,  Represen¬ 
tations,  Newest  Fashions,  &  &.  Together  with  A  display  of 
Maps  of  every  part  of  the  World  .  .  .  advantageously  dis¬ 
played  in  UNION  HALL  .  .  .”,  beginning  on  April  6th, 
1798.*-^  The  exhibit  had  “just  arrived  from  Europe”  and 
was  “worthy  the  attention  of  the  most  accomplished  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  ...  at  9d.  each,  and  children  at  four 
pence  half  penny.”  The  show  was  open  from  4  in  the 
afternoon  until  9.  This  new  type  of  exhibition  seemed  to 
have  attracted  many,  as  the  advertising  continued  in  the 
Herald  through  the  17th  of  April. 

The  season  of  1797-98  was  brought  to  a  spectacular 
close  when  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  at  the  end  of  May  1798,*-* 
arrived  in  town  “with  that  great  natural  Curiosity,  The  Pig 
of  Knowledge.”  Having  played  “before  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  unbounded  applause,”  and  “in  every 
principal  city  in  the  Union,”  Mr.  Pinchbeck  said  that  he 
was  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  play  before  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Newburyport  in  Union  Hall. 

The  Pig  of  Knowledge,  an  extraordinary  animal,  often 
exhibited  as  the  Learned  Pig,  performed  as  follows: 

He  reads  print  or  writing,  spells,  tells  the  time  of  day, 
both  the  hours  and  minutes,  by  any  persons  watch  in  the 
company,  the  date  of  the  year,  the  day  of  the  month,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  colours,  how  many  persons  there  are  present, 

127  Newburyport  Herald,  4:6,  1798. 

128  Newburyport  Herald,  5:25,  1798. 
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ladies  or  gentlemen,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  spec¬ 
tator,  will  answer  any  question  in  the  first  four  rules  of 
Arithmetic.  To  conclude,  any  lady  or  gentleman  may  draw 
a  card  from  a  pack,  and  keep  it  concealed,  and  the  PIG 
without  hesitation,  will  discover  the  card  when  drawn. 

Mr.  Pinchbeck  guaranteed  that  the  Pig  was  not  an  auto¬ 
maton,  an  obstacle  which  he  had  encountered  in  Boston  in 
February  1798.  There,  he  advertised  “Curiosity  without 
Deception.”^-**  In  Newburyport  he  said,  “Those  who  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  above  [that  is,  the  listing  of  the  tricks  that 
the  Pig  could  do],  are  informed  in  case  it  don’t  answer 
every  expectation  the  bill  can  excite,  and  prove  a  real  living 
animal,  shall  have  the  money  returned,  or  be  at  liberty 
to  pay  after  they  have  convinced  themselves  by  seeing  him 
perform.”  Tickets  were  on  sale  at  Union  Hall,  “one  Quarter 
of  a  Dollar  .  .  .  Doors  open  at  8,  and  [to]  begin  precise¬ 
ly  at  9.”  An  unusually  late  hour  for  a  performance  in 
this  century.  Mr.  Pinchbeck,  always  ready  to  accommodate, 
offered  to  parties  of  twelve  or  more  who  couldn’t  attend  the 
evening  performance,  an  exhibition  “any  hour  in  the  day, 
by  their  giving  previous  notice.” 

A  letter  “From  a  Correspondent”  in  the  editorial  column 
of  the  Newburyport  Herald  on  May  25th  shows  that  the 
performances  of  the  Pig  of  Knowledge  had  opened  t\vo  days 
earlier,  on  the  23rd. 

From  a  Correspondent — 

W’e  are  hanpy  to  learn  that  the  Pig  of  Knowledge,  which 
has  been  so  long  a  subject  of  admiration  and  wonder,  is 
actually  arriving  at  Union  Hall,  and  has  been  shown  two 
successive  evenings  to  a  crowded  and  respectable  audience. 
As  this  exhibition  tends  to  instruct  the  youth,  raise  ambi¬ 
tion  in  the  tender  mind  and  heart  —  where  the  philosopher 
may  speculate  —  the  serious  admire,  and  the  gay  be  ele¬ 
vated  —  W'e  shall  indeed  be  still  more  happy  to  find  the 
Proprietor  meets  with  that  encouragement  due  him  on  this 
occasion,  more  especially  as  this  phenomenon  proves  to  de¬ 
monstration  that  what  is  too  often  thought  impossible  wants 
only  the  dint  of  perseverance  and  assiduity  to  surmount 
every  difficulty. 

129  C.  C.,  2:10,  21,  22,  1798. 
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This  is  Mr.  Pinchbeck’s  own  publicity,  similar  to  the 
advertising  and  news  items  which  he  used  in  Boston  from 
January’  to  April  1798.^®'’  The  closing  lines  of  an  observa¬ 
tion  by  a  “Corresp)ondent”  in  the  Columbian  Centinel  for 
February  24th  and  the  letter  in  the  Newburyport  Herald 
for  May  25th  are  too  parallel  for  coincidence.  The  writer 
in  the  Centinel  observed  that  the  Learned  Pig  was: 

the  topic  of  conversation,  in  every  polite  circle.  —  In  fact, 
not  to  have  seen  this  extraordinary  animal  is  to  become  un¬ 
fashionable;  tho’  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  passing  eulo- 
giums  on  exhibition  in  general,  yet  we  must  allow,  that  great 
merit  is  due  to  the  teacher  of  this  stubborn  animal;  as  it 
proves  to  demonstration,  how  far  assiduity  and  persever¬ 
ance  will  surmount  every  difficulty. 

Mr.  Pinchbeck  exhibited  in  Union  Hall  on  Green  Street, 
Newburyport,  through  June  1st.  as  he  explained  in  a  “Card” 
in  the  Herald  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Pinchbeck  respectfully  informs  the  Ladies  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Newburyport,  that  this  evening,  (Friday,  June 
1st.)  will  positively  be  the  last  Exhibition  in  this  town; 
he  therefore  hopes  to  be  honored  with  the  company  of  all 
those  persons  who  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  this  great  phenomenon  in  nature  —  the  friends  and 
promoters  of  invention,  the  lovers  of  novelty  and  philosophy, 
such  as  are  not  too  wise  to  be  amused. 

A  repetition  of  the  May  25th  advertisement  followed. 

Since  the  playing  time  for  the  Newburyport  run  was  not 
as  long  as  it  had  been  in  Boston,  the  advertising  was  not 
as  frequent  nor  fulsome  as  it  had  been  there.  The  one 

130  C.  C.,  1:13;  4:11,  passim. 

131  While  showing  the  Pig  of  Knowledge  in  Boston  in  January 
1798  (C.  C.,  1:17),  Mr.  Pinchbeck  said  the  pig  w’as  originally 
from  England  and  that  he  had  paid  $1000  for  it  in  Philadelphia. 
Some  years  later,  in  1805,  William  Frt*derick  Pinchbeck  wrote 
a  pamphlet,  published  in  Boston.  “The  Expositor,  or  Many  Mys¬ 
teries  Unveil^  .  .  .  comprising  the  Learned  Pig  .  .  .  .”  (There 
is  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  in  the  Harvard  Theatre  Collection).  In 
a  series  of  letters  to  an  unnamed  correspondent,  Mr.  Pinchbeck 
explained  the  steps  by  which  one  could  train  a  live  pig  to  do 
tricks.  There  is  no  mention  that  the  pig  he  had  used  was  from 
England.  Any  live  pig  would  do,  so  long  as  the  trainer  had  suffi¬ 
cient  patience. 
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large  publicity  letter  had  created  the  desired  efiFect  —  the 
exhibition  was  not  to  be  missed.  The  results  are  obvious, 
for  the  engagement  was  long. 

The  season  of  1798-99  was,  in  spite  of  its  incongruity, 
a  memorable  one.  The  Moose  and  the  Waxworks  were 
enjoyable,  while  the  concerts  of  the  Von  Hagens’  and  the 
Graupners’  were  outstanding  musical  evenings  as  they  would 
have  been  in  any  town  or  city  of  America.  As  musicians 
they  were  the  best  that  contemporary  musical  hfe  had  to 
ofiFer. 

The  “Male  Moose”  made  a  bid  for  a  showing  on  August 
3,  1798,  (N.  H.  s.  d.)  at  David  Laurence’s  stable  at  the 
rear  of  the  tavern,  the  Sign  of  General  Wolfe,  on  the  corner 
of  Threadneedle  Alley  and  a  “way”  that  is  now  known  as 
Inn  Street. 

THAT  REMARKABLE  ANIMAL  called  the  MOOSE, 
may  be  seen  in  this  town  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  until 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  ....  This  Animal  is  said  to  be 
the  largest,  and  to  discover  the  greatest  variety  in  his  looks 
of  any  that  America  produces.  He  is  now  a  year  and  two 
months  old,  and  is  very  near  fifteen  hands  high  on  his 
foreshoulders — He  divides  the  hoof,  and  chews  the  cud,  in 
which  two  points  he  resembles  the  OX  very  much.  Price 
of  admittance  9d.  Half  price  for  Children.  N.  B.  This 
Animal  it’s  probable  will  not  tarry  in  Town  more  than  four 
or  five  days.  (N.  H.,  s.  d.) 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  series  of  concerts  whose  soloists 
were  the  most  famous  performers  among  the  innumerable 
musicians  in  the  United  States  before  1800. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  with  justifiable  pride,  announced  a  Con¬ 
cert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  for  October  1,  1798.^®^ 

CONCERT. 

The  lovers  of  Music,  we  are  informed,  will  soon  have 
an  opportunitv  of  gratifying  themselves  with  a  most  deli¬ 
cious  feast.  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  first  performers 
on  the  Pianno  Forte,  the  celebrated  Messrs.  Von  Hagens  of 
Boston  and  several  other  excellent  musicians  propose  a  Con¬ 
cert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st.  of  Oct.  next.  The  characters  of  the  performers  will 
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be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  all  who  have  an  ear  for  music 
to  patronize  the  undertaking.  —  “Adams  and  Liberty, ”  and 
“Hail  Columbia,  Hail”  will  doubtless  be  among  the  favorite 
Songs  —  and  we  anticipate  a  full  house  [.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  whose  biography  is  scant,  had  been  in 
Newburyport,  as  we  learn  from  his  advertising,^®*  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  just  preceding  teaching. 

PIANO  FORTE 

J.  H.  Smith  Organist  and  Professor  of  Music  Respect¬ 
fully  informs  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Newburyport 
and  its  vicinity,  that  he  teaches  Piano  Forte,  and  other 
Kyed  [sic]  Instruments,  the  refined  Art  of  fingering,  Ten- 
nor  and  Bass. 

Mr.  Smith  has  taught  in  the  first  families  and  young 
Ladies  boarding  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

He  tunes  Instruments  on  reasonable  terms. 

Inquire  at  this  office  [newspaper].  July  31. 

The  requests  for  his  teaching  and  tuning  were  not  too 
demanding,  for,  within  a  month,  he  was  advertising  this 
concert.  The  wonder  is,  how  did  he  manage  to  secure  the 
Von  Hagens  for  the  concert?  The  latter  were  well-known, 
established  musicians  with  a  fine  reputation  in  Boston.  It 
is  just  possible  that  J.  H.  Smith  was  the  pianist  Smith  who 
appeared  with  the  Von  Hagens  at  a  concert  in  New  York 
City  on  June  6,  1793,  at  the  City  Tavern.*®*  If  the  two 
Smiths  were  the  same,  the  three,  then,  were  well  acquaint¬ 
ed.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Smith  to  have 
asked  the  Von  Hagens,  father  and  son  to  come  down  from 
Boston  for  the  concert.  The  early  show  people  and  musi¬ 
cians  were  always  willing  and  eager  to  turn  up  an  extra 
evening’s  work.  Perhaps  the  Von  Hagens,  who  taught  and 
gave  concerts  in  the  towns  surrounding  Boston,  had  sent 
out  Smith  to  reconnoitre  more  fields  for  concert  work. 
Whatever  the  connection  was  between  them  all,  the  Von 
Hagens  did  come  down  to  Newbury'port,  and  proceeded  to 
get  the  main  billing  in  the  subsequent  advertising.  After 
this  concert  of  October  1st,  Mr.  Smith  disappeared  from 
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large  publicity  letter  had  created  the  desired  effect  —  the 
exhibition  was  not  to  be  missed.  The  results  are  obvious, 
for  the  engagement  was  long. 

The  season  of  1798-99  was,  in  spite  of  its  incongruity, 
a  memorable  one.  The  Moose  and  the  Waxworks  were 
enjoyable,  while  the  concerts  of  the  Von  Hagens’  and  the 
Graupners’  were  outstanding  musical  evenings  as  they  would 
have  been  in  any  town  or  city  of  America.  As  musicians 
they  were  the  best  that  contemporary  musical  life  had  to 
offer. 

The  “Male  Moose”  made  a  bid  for  a  showing  on  August 
3,  1798,  (N.  H.  s.  d.)  at  David  Laurence’s  stable  at  the 
rear  of  the  tavern,  the  Sign  of  General  Wolfe,  on  the  corner 
of  Threadneedle  Alley  and  a  "way”  that  is  now  known  as 
Inn  Street. 

THAT  REMARKABLE  ANIMAL  called  the  MOOSE, 
may  be  seen  in  this  town  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  until 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  ....  This  Animal  is  said  to  be 
the  largest,  and  to  discover  the  greatest  variety  in  his  looks 
of  any  that  America  produces.  He  is  now  a  year  and  two 
months  old,  and  is  very  near  fifteen  hands  high  on  his 
foreshoulders — He  divides  the  hoof,  and  chews  the  cud,  in 
which  two  points  he  resembles  the  OX  very  much.  Price 
of  admittance  9d.  Half  price  for  Children.  N.  B.  This 
Animal  it’s  probable  will  not  tarry  in  Town  more  than  four 
or  five  days.  (N.  H.,  s.  d.) 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  series  of  concerts  whose  soloists 
were  the  most  famous  performers  among  the  innumerable 
musicians  in  the  United  States  before  1800. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  with  justifiable  pride,  announced  a  Con¬ 
cert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  for  October  1,  1798.^®^ 

CONCERT. 

The  lovers  of  Music,  we  are  informed,  will  soon  have 
an  opportunitv  of  gratifying  themselves  with  a  most  deli¬ 
cious  feast.  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  first  performers 
on  the  Pianno  Forte,  the  celebrated  Messrs.  Von  Hagens  of 
Boston  and  several  other  excellent  musicians  propose  a  Con¬ 
cert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  on  the  evening  of  the 
1st.  of  Oct.  next.  The  characters  of  the  performers  will 
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be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  all  who  have  an  ear  for  music 
to  patronize  the  undertaking.  —  “Adams  and  Liberty, ”  and 
“Hail  G)lumbia,  Hail”  will  doubtless  be  among  the  favorite 
Songs  —  and  we  anticipate  a  full  house  [.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  whose  biography  is  scant,  had  been  in 
Newburyport,  as  we  learn  from  his  advertising,^^  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  just  preceding  teaching. 

PIANO  FORTE 

J.  H.  Smith  Organist  and  Professor  of  Music  Respect¬ 
fully  informs  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Newburyport 
and  its  vicinity,  that  he  teaches  Piano  Forte,  and  other 
Kyed  [sic]  Instruments,  the  refined  Art  of  fingering,  Ten- 
nor  and  Bass. 

Mr.  Smith  has  taught  in  the  first  families  and  young 
Ladies  boarding  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.- 

He  tunes  Instruments  on  reasonable  terms. 

Inquire  at  this  office  [newspaper].  July  31. 

The  requests  for  his  teaching  and  tuning  were  not  too 
demanding,  for,  within  a  month,  he  was  advertising  this 
concert.  The  wonder  is,  how  did  he  manage  to  secure  the 
Von  Hagens  for  the  concert?  The  latter  were  well-known, 
established  musicians  with  a  fine  reputation  in  Boston.  It 
is  just  possible  that  J.  H.  Smith  was  the  pianist  Smith  who 
appeared  with  the  Von  Hagens  at  a  concert  in  New  York 
City  on  June  6,  1793,  at  the  City  Tavern. If  the  two 
Smiths  were  the  same,  the  three,  then,  were  well  acquaint¬ 
ed.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  Smith  to  have 
asked  the  Von  Hagens,  father  and  son  to  come  down  from 
Boston  for  the  concert.  The  early  show  people  and  musi¬ 
cians  were  always  willing  and  eager  to  turn  up  an  extra 
evening’s  work.  Perhaps  the  Von  Hagens,  who  taught  and 
gave  concerts  in  the  towns  surrounding  Boston,  had  sent 
out  Smith  to  reconnoitre  more  fields  for  concert  work. 
Whatever  the  connection  was  between  them  all,  the  Von 
Hagens  did  come  down  to  Newbury’port,  and  proceeded  to 
get  the  main  billing  in  the  subsequent  advertising.  After 
this  concert  of  October  1st,  Mr.  Smith  disappeared  from 
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Newburx’port  only  to  appear  later  the  same  autumn  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  where  his  advertising  became  larger  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  (see  Oracle  of  the  Day,  Portsmouth  for  November  9, 
1798;  see  also  Brooks,  Olden-Time  Music^. 

The  news  item  in  the  Newburyport  Herald  for  September 
18th  conveys  the  impression  that  Mr.  Smith,  “one  of  the 
first  performers  on  the  Pianno  Forte”,  was  the  chief  perform¬ 
er  on  the  program,  in  spite  of  the  Von  Hagens.  This  could 
hardly  have  been  the  fact.  Peter  Albrecht  Von  Hagen 
(1750-1803),  teacher,  concert  performer,  conductor  and 
composer  was  an  important  musical  figure  in  Boston  (see 
Johnson’s  Musical  Interludes  in  Boston).  Beside  the  theatre 
and  teaching,  the  father  and  son,  also  Peter  Albrecht 
(1781-1837),  had  a  music  store  where  they  sold  instru¬ 
ments  and  sheet  music,  that  included  the  “hit”  songs  from 
the  productions  popular  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  son 
followed  his  father  as  a  teacher  and  performer,  but  he 
never  lived  up  to  the  fame  that  he  acquired  as  a  child 
prodigy  in  New  York  City  before  coming  to  Boston.  After 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  son  faded  into  the  background, 
and  we  seldom  hear  of  him. 

The  full  program  of  the  October  1st  concert  appeared  in 
the  Herald  on  the  21st. 

CONCERT. 

VOCAL  and  INSTRUMENTAL. 

At  Union-Hall,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  October,  to  begin 
at  7  o’clock.  Mr.  V'on  Hagen,  leader  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
and  his  Son,  Two  Gentlemen,  Amateurs, 

Messrs.  Dumain  and  Barbotte,  and  j.  H.  Smith  will  perform. 
ACT  1. 

FEDERAL  OVERTURE  —  by  four  Violins,  tenor  and  bass. 
BATTLE  of  PRAGUE,  on  the  Piano  Forte — by  Mr.  Smith, 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  Von  Hagen. 

DUETT,  on  the  VMolin  and  Tennor — bv  Messrs  Von  Hagen. 
PRESIDENT’S  MARCH— full  piece. 

SONG — Hail  Columbia,  hail,  &c. 

ACT  11. 

Simphonia  Concertanto — the  same  performers. 

A  Piece  for  four  hands  on  the  Piano  Forte — by  Messrs  Von 
Hagen.  ** 

SONG — Finale — Adams  and  Liberty,  written  by  T.  Paine 
— The  tune  will  be  sung  by  a  gentleman. 
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Tickets  for  the  concert  were  expensive,  “three  quarters 
of  a  Dollar,”  to  be  had  at  Union  Hall;  but  a  dance  followed 
the  music,  “Music  for  the  Ball — Two  Violins  and  Bass”, 
somewhat  softened  the  large  fee.  Mr.  Smith  promised  that 
“the  whole  [would  be]  conducted  with  decency”;  apparent¬ 
ly  he  had  learned  from  his  summer’s  visit  the  temper  of  the 
citizens. 

At  the  end  of  the  program  was  to  be  found  an  “N.B. 
The  Piano  Forte  is  for  sale  at  140  dollars,  warranted  to  be 
good.”  Mr.  Smith  lost  heavily  in  his  teaching  venture  in 
town,  even  the  piano  had  to  go! 

As  the  date  of  the  concert  drew  nearer,  the  Von  Hagens 
came  into  a  full  reputation  which  was  rightly  theirs.  Their 
names  led  all  the  performers,  with  Mr.  Smith  decidedly  in 
the  background,  more  in  the  role  of  a  manager,  though  he 
was  billed  to  perform.  The  writer  has  been  unable  to  locate 
the  names  of  the  amateurs,  Dumain  and  Barbotte,  who  could 
easily  have  been  any  of  the  many  French  emigres  active 
in  Boston  musical  life.  The  advertisement  of  the  21st  was 
repeated  on  the  25th  and  28th,  on  the  latter  date,  the  pub¬ 
licity  appeared  on  page  one.  On  the  28th  there  was  also 
an  editorial: 


CONCERT 

The  Lovers  of  music  will  doubtless  be  highly  gratified  at 
Mr.  Smith’s  Concert,  on  Monday  evening  next.  Mr.  Von 
Hagen  &  Son  will  certainly  be  there,  together  with  the  other 
gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  bill;  therefore  the  audience 
may  expect  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  performance. 

This  was  to  be  a  gala  occasion! 

The  plans  were  none  too  elaborate  for  the  success.  On 
the  1st  of  October  there  was  the  scheduled  concert,  and 
again  on  the  5th  there  was  one,  a  repeat  performance 
though  there  had  been  no  advertising.  All  that  we  know 
of  the  concert  for  the  5th  is  to  be  found  in  the  heading  of 
the  advertisement'^®  for  the  following  on  October  12th, 
“MUSIC  On  Launching  Day.  For  the  last  time  at  Union- 
Hall  —  (And  by  particular  request  of  many  who  were 
necessarily  prevented  from  attending  last  Friday  evening’s 
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performance  [the  5th])  .  .  The  bare  statement  is 

the  entire  fact. 

The  Launching  Day  Concert  on  the  12  th  which  follows 
in  full  is  by  far  the  ^st  of  this  series,  or  any  others  that 
were  given  in  Newburyport  before  1800. 

MUSIC 

On  Launching  Day. 

For  the  last  time  at  Union  Hall  —  (And  by  particular 
request  of  many  who  were  necessarily  prevented  from 
attending  last  Friday  evening’s  performance)  —  Will  be  a 
Concert  of  Music,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
Federal  Ship  will  be  launched,  which  is  expected  on 
Wednesday  next  —  when  the  lovers  of  Music  may  expect 
for  their  entertainment  the  following: 

PART  1. 

OVERTURE. 

Song,  by  Mrs.  Graupner. 

Quartetto,  on  the  Hautboy,  by  Mr.  Graupner. 

The  New  Federal  Song  —  “Hail  patriots  all,” 

Mr.  Von  Hagen,  jun. 

The  Battle  of  Prague,  By  Mr.  Von  Hagen,  jun. 

The  Ladies  Patriotic  Song,  By  Mrs.  Graupner. 

PART  11. 

Concerto,  on  the  Violin,  by  Mr.  Von  Hagen,  sen.  —  A 
new  Federal  Song,  Washington  forever,  by  Mr.  Von 
Hagen,  jun.  —  A  Rondo,  on  the  Hautboy,  by  Mr.  Graup¬ 
ner  —  The  much  admired  new  Echo  Song,  How  do  you 
do,  by  Mrs.  Graupner  —  A  Rondo,  by  the  Performers. 
To  conclude,  by  particular  desire,  with  the  Favorite  Duet 
of  the  Mountaineers,  The  Way  Worn  Traveller,  By  Mrs. 
Graupner  and  Mr.  Von  Hagen,  jun. 

N.  B.  No  pains  nor  expence  will  be  spared  to  render 
the  Evening’s  Entertainment  agreeable  to  the  audience; 
as  for  that  purpose  Mrs.  Graupner  will  come  from  Boston 
for  that  night  only,  w-hose  merit  in  singing  is  sufficiently 
known,  and  requires  no  praise. 

Price  of  Tickets  to  admit  a  Lady  and  Gentleman,  One 
Dollar;  do.  for  one  person  three  quarters  of  a  dollar. 

Doors  to  be  opened  at  6,  and  the  performance  to  begin 
at  7  o’clock. 

After  the  Concert,  the  BALL  will  commence. 

Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  place  of  performance  only. 
No  money  to  be  received  at  the  door. 

Newburyport,  Oct.  9. 
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This  Launching  Day  concert  with  four  of  the  top  Boston 
musicians  performing  some  of  their  best  numbers  was  a 
festival  in  Newburyport.  The  Von  Hagens  were  musical 
leaders,  while  the  Graupners  were  truly  musicians.  The 
Herald  for  October  9th  contained  a  letter  of  publicity  as 
well  as  the  advertisement.  The  letter,  signed  by  "VV”  re¬ 
calls  an  earlier  letter  also  signed  “W”,  objecting  to  the 
musical  in  Boston  in  September  of  1774. 

Mr.  Printer 

I  observe  with  pleasure  that  Messrs.  Von  Hagen  and 
Graupner  have  consented  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  Music 
and  innocent  amusement,  with  a  CONCERT  and  BALL 
Tomorrow  Evening,  on  the  Launching  of  the  Ship.  From 
the  superior  abilities  of  the  performers,  the  excellence  of 
the  pieces,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Evening’s  perform¬ 
ance,  I  feel  almost  certain  of  meeting  the  highest  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  vocal  powers  of  Mrs.  Graupner  have  been 
highly  celebrated  by  Amateurs;  and  in  the  Ladies  Pa¬ 
triotic  Song  have  no  doubt  she  will  exceed  the  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  her  merit. 
On  such  a  particular  occasion,  as  the  launch  of  the  first 
ship  offered  to  the  government  by  patriotic  individuals, 
I  cannot  think  the  most  rigid  can  object  to  so  innocent 
and  pleasing  a  relaxation.  I  wish  the  performers  a  full 
house,  and  hope  all  friends  to  their  country  and  govern¬ 
ment  will  join  to  swell  the  chorus  of  Patriotic  Songs. 

A  festive  night  indeed!  As  after  the  previous  concert, 
a  ball  would  follow.  W'ould  there  be  more  music  this  eve¬ 
ning  than  "Two  Violins  and  Bass”?  This  letter  contains 
the  clue  why  there  were  not  more  theatrical  performances 
in  Newburyjxjrt,  a  fast  growing  Federalist  town.  The 
"most  rigid”  were  the  controlling  people  in  the  town  who 
did  object  to  stage  shows  and  concerts,  and  they  objected 
most  audibly.  If  concerts  required  such  pleadings  in  the 
press,  as  the  above  mentioned  letter,  what  chance  had  the 
strolling  players?  The  Puritan  force  was  still  strong  in 
Newburypert,  and  tenacious.  This  plea  for  anything  theat¬ 
rical  is  the  first  the  writer  has  found  in  Newburypjort.  Both 
the  advertising  and  the  letter  stress  what  Boston  had  known 
and  enjoyed,  the  excellence  of  the  musicianship  of  the  Von 
Hagens  and  the  Graupners.  Their  influence  moulded  the 
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musical  taste  of  Boston  through  the  1820’s  (see  Musical 
Interludes  in  Boston'). 

This  concert  was  the  answer  to  many  needs,  enjoyment 
for  those  who  loved  music,  money  for  the  promoters  (though 
Mr.  Smith  had  by  now,  in  the  brighter  constellation,  faded 
into  the  background),  and  honor  to  the  ship  Merrimack 
which  was  to  be  launched  on  this  day.^®® 

It  was  an  anticlimax  the  following  month  to  have  Ros¬ 
well  Moulthrop  bring  his  waxworks  to  town  for  a  week. 
On  November  13th  he  advertised  in  the  Herald  that  he  had 
opened  his  exhibition  and  would  remove  it  the  following 
Monday  the  19th.  These  exhibitions  of  life-sized  wax 
figures,  dressed  with  some  respect  to  historical  accuracy  and 
with  recognizable  features,  contained  individual  and  groups 
of  famous  persons  of  historical  and  contemporary  fame; 
some  of  comic  and  others  of  moral  persuasion.  Notices  of 
these  wax  museums  appeared  with  great  frequency  in  the 
Boston  newspapers,  especially  at  Bowen’s  Museum;  and 
this  collection  at  Union  Hall  is  typical  of  them  all. 

Of  course  the  show  was  at  Union  Hall  for  most  of  the 
exhibitions  played  there.  The  Assembly  Room  was  out¬ 
moded  and  had  fallen  into  disrepair  and  disrepute.  The 
Hall  at  Deer  Island  was  too  far  out  of  town  for  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  which  was  to  be  opened  all  day.  Like  a  Penny  Arcade, 
this  museum  had  to  be  where  it  could  dazzle  the  passing 
crowds  with  its  gaudy  displays. 

WAX-WORKS 

Roswell  Moulthrop,  respectfully  informs  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  this  town,  that  his  new  Exhibition  of  WAX 
FIGURES  is  now  opened,  at  Union-Hall. 

This  Exhibition  consists  of  twenty-  Wax-Figures,  as  large 
as  life  —  among  which  are  the  following  characters; 

1.  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States 

2.  David,  going  forth  against  Goliah  [sic],  with  sling 
and  stone.  The  figure  of  the  Giant  is  truly  majestic, 
with  his  coat  of  mail,  and  implements  of  War:  This 
[is]  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  ever 
represented  in  Wax. 

136  The  ship,  built  by  subscription  by  the  people  of  Newbury- 
port,  was  offered  to  the  federal  government  to  ward  off  the  in¬ 
creasing  attacks  of  the  French  and  British  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  new  nation.  See  Currier:  History  of  Newburyport,  I,  pp.  106- 
114;  also  editorial  in  Newburyport  Herald,  10:12,  1798. 
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3.  A  Striking  emblem  of  Virtue  and  Vice;  in  which 
V' irtue  is  represented  by  a  Seraphim  with  two  beauti¬ 
ful  children  looking  upward  in  pleasing  devotion, 
and  Vice  by  a  Card  Party,  affrighted  by  a  Demon. 

4.  Maternal  Affection. 

5.  Connecticut  Beauty. 

6.  The  Rustic  Courtship. 

7.  Mungo,  being  disciplined  by  his  Master. 

8.  A  bloody  Contest  between  two  Indian  Chiefs. 

9.  Cuffee,  in  high  life. 

The  exhibition  was  open  from  nine  to  nine,  admission 
"one  quarter  of  a  dollar  —  Children  half  price.”  The 
Herald  carried  this  news  on  November  13  and  16,  1798. 
The  writer  has  never  met  the  name  of  Roswell  Moulthrop, 
but  there  was  a  Ruben  Moulthrop  in  East  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  soon  after  the  Revolution  who  acquired  fame  making 
these  wax  figures.  Perhaps  this  is  the  same  man  (see  R. 
W'right:  Haa'kcrs  and  Walkers  in  Early  America')} 

Two  exhibitions,  one  of  natural  curiosities,  the  other  of 
wax  works,  closed  the  final  season  of  the  18th  century 
Newburyport  theatre. 

Surely  there  must  have  been  in  the  earlier  days  many 
a  wandering  showman  with  a  trained  bear,  a  monkey,  for 
this  was  a  seaport  town,  though  none  have  been  recorded. 
Yet  nature,  with  a  generosity  all  her  own,  provided  some 
early  exhibits  of  curiosities.  Rev.  Thomas  Cary  (Diary, 
March  24,  1769)  told  of  a  whale  that  offered  a  few  days’ 
wonder,  “A  sperma  Ceti  Whale  was  found  on  Plumb  Island 
Beech.  60  Feet  long.”  A  few  days  later  he  innocently 
wrote,  “Went  part  of  the  Way  to  see  the  Whale.”  One 
wonders,  was  the  wind  from  the  east?  Some  twenty  years 
later  on  November  16,  1789  another  whale  gained  for 
itself  some  faint  immortality  as  Alice  Tucker  noted  it  in 
her  diary,  “This  has  been  a  day  of  much  animation,  for 
carriages  and  foot  people  have  been  constantly  passing  to 
see  a  whale,  which  some  fishermen  found  at  sea  and  towed 
up  to  Oldtown  bridge.  I  stood  on  his  jawbone. The 

137  Alice  Tucker,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Tucker,  lived  at 
the  parsonage  in  Newbury  on  the  old  High  Road,  the  present  Route 
lA,  running  from  Boston  north  through  Newburyport.  The  bridge 
she  speaks  of  was  over  the  Parker  River  at  the  original  site  of  Old 
Newbury.  Diary  owned  by  Gordon  Hutchins,  Concord,  Mass. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Cary  also  joined  the  throng  of  the  curious, 
"I  went  to  the  Bridge  to  see  a  Whale.  It  was  a  young  one 
60  feet  long  —  found  dead  in  the  bay.”^**  Another  lonely 
and  stray  animal  exhibit  has  been  preserved  by  Alice  Tucker 
in  her  diary  entry  for  January’  6,  1790,  “Just  after  dinner 
a  Traveler  call’d  to  shew  us  a  Porcupine  —  All  the  Family 
assembled  in  the  Kitchen  to  look  at  it,  but  we  were  not  at 
all  pleased  with  its  appearance,  it  is  an  ill  formed  stupid 
looking  creature.” 

During  the  week  of  August  5-10,  1799  the  first  menag¬ 
erie,  —  “a  live  Alligator  —  A  Gonnah  —  a  white  Doe  — 
a  Turtish  —  ”  was  shown.  Coming  from  Boston,  where 
these  “Natural  Curiosities”  had  been  a  great  success,  this 
menagerie  was  announced  in  the  Newburyport  Herald  on 
August  6th  and  again  on  the  9th. 

Natural  Curiosities 

To  be  seen  at  Mr.  Edmund  Bartlet’s  brick  Store,  North 
End.  A  live  Alligator,  with  two  of  her  young.  This 
terrible  and  amphibious  being  is  about  8  feet  in  length, 
and  has  excitea  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  many. 
Naturalists  allow  that  the  difference  is  very  small,  if  any, 
between  the  Alligator  and  the  Crocodile  of  the  Nile. 
Also,  A  Gonnah,  Equally  curious,  nearly  of  the  same 
specie,  but  smaller.  And  a  beautiful  white  Doe,  without 
a  single  colored  hair,  perfectly  tame. 

As  these  animals  are  a  natural  production  of  our 
country,  and  have  never  been  exhibited  in  the  northern 
parts  of  it,  the  proprietor  flatters  himself  that  all  who 
have  the  curiosity  to  see  them  will  be  hi^ly  gratified, 
and  any  who  are  not  satisfied  shall  have  the  money  re¬ 
turned.  Also  A  Turtish  [Leopard  Cat.] 

Admittance  for  grown  persons  1/6.  Children  9d.  — 
The  gratification  expressed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  Boston,  it  is  supposed  will  be  a  suflicient  inducement 
to  those  of  Newburyport  to  partake  of  the  same.  They 
will  positively  be  removed  next  Saturday.  N.  B.  People 
in  indigent  circumstances  will  be  welcomed  to  see  them 
gratis  next  Saturday. 

These  wondrous  creatures  were  shown  at  Edmund  Bart¬ 
let’s  brick  store  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Market  and  Mer- 
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rimack  Streets  where  they  had  the  good  luck  to  see  their  first 
elephant.  A  friendly  gesture  sometimes  seen  in  early  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  a  gesture  which  would  lose  the  manager  no 
money,  was  to  invite  the  poor  of  the  town  to  see  the  exhibit 
free  on  the  last  day. 

Mr.  Woods  closed  the  1799-1800  theatre  season  in  No¬ 
vember  with  an  “Exhibition  of  Large  Wax  Figures”  at  Mrs. 
Hoyt’s  tavern  on  Boardman  Street.^®*  1  don’t  know  who 
this  itinerant  showman  was.  Perhaps  he  was  the  Mr. 
Woods  who  was  at  the  Board  Alley  Theatre  in  1792.^*® 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Woods 

respectfully  inform  [ed]  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  .  .  . 
that  he  [had]  just  arrived  with  an  exhibition  of  Wax- 
Works,  &c.  containing  the  following  Figures,  viz. 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  dressed  in  an 
elegant  suit  of  black;  —  it  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  a  very  great  Likeness. 

2.  His  Excellency  John  Hancock,  Esq.  late  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  dressed  in  a  suit  trimmed  with  gold 
lace. 

3.  A  Beautiful  young  Lady. 

4.  A  Likeness  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
Ladies  in  N.  York,  called  the  New-York  Beauty. 

5.  Maternal  affection,  or  a  Lady  with  a  very  beautiful 
little  Child. 

6.  An  Indian  Warrior,  with  his  tommahawk  [sic], 
scalping  knife,  belts,  wampum,  &c.  who  has  taken 
the  rem  scalp  of  a  man,  which  was  taken  on  the 
frontiers  of  [A]merica;  he  is  a  Ukeness  of  one  which 
was  at  Boston  in  1796. 

7.  Molly,  an  Old  Maid,  whipping  her  Negro  Boy. 

8.  Two  young  Ladies,  representing  Liberty  and  Justice; 
Liberty  with  her  staff  and  cap;  Justice,  with  her 
sword  and  balance,  standing  by  the  President. 

Also  —  the  Skin  of  a  monstrous  [SJnake  brought  from 
[SJouth  [AJmerica,  which  measured  when  alive,  up¬ 
wards  of  20  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  around  the  body. 
TWO  AUTOMATON  CLOCKS, 

When  put  in  motion,  represent  a  chimney  sweeper,  and 
his  boy,  who  will  suddenly  make  their  appearance,  the 
one  at  the  door,  the  other  will  rise  out  of  tne  top  of  the 

139  Newburyport  Herald,  11:12,  1799. 

140  Clapp,  p.  10. 
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chimney,  and  hallow  sweep,  sweep,  &c.  the  other  clock 
will  represent  a  butcher  knocking  down  an  ox,  &c.  These 
clocks  were  lately  brought  from  Germany,  and  are  really 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Also  —  Will  be  exhibited,  a  great  variety  of  large  and 
elegant  Pictures,  which  are  for  sale,  at  the  Exhibition 
Room. 

The  Entertainment  will  be  accompanied  with  Music 
on  the  Organ. 

This  exhibition,  advertised  in  the  Herald  on  November 
12th  and  15th,  but  not  on  the  19th,  opened  on  the  11th 
and  promised  to  close  on  the  20th.  To  us  accustomed  to 
the  mask-like  perfection  of  film  stars,  these  life-size  figures, 
frowsy  and  battered  from  age  and  travel,  would  seem  fright¬ 
ful.  From  the  multiplicity  of  these  exhibitions  both  on 
tours  and  in  the  cities,  they  were  most  popular  and  wel¬ 
come  to  the  curious  and  theatre-minded  of  that  day.  The 
Eden  iMusee  in  New  York  City  is  not  too  long  closed,  and 
Madam  Tussaud  still  flourishes  in  London.  Mr.  Woods 
brought  the  second  exhibition  of  pictures.  Elegant  they 
were  too!  and  for  sale,  of  course,  in  the  “Exhibition  Room” 
at  Mrs.  Hoyt’s.  I  should  like  to  know  what  Dolly 
Hoyt’s  “Exhibition  Room”  looked  like.  And  what’s  this — 
“The  Entertainment  will  be  accompanied  with  Music  on 
the  Organ.”  City  customs  spreading  into  this  quickening 
Federalist  town!  Since  the  middle  of  the  1790’s  Bowen 
had  advertised  organ  music  at  his  exhibitions  of  wax  works, 
pictures  and  other  displays.  This  organ  which  Mr.  Woods 
had  was  probably  a  small  barrel  organ,  such  as  Josiah  Leavitt 
advertised  that  he  made  and  repaired  in  Boston. The 
hours  of  Mr.  Woods  exhibition  were  continuous  from  9  to 
9.  One  quarter  of  a  dollar  and  nine  pence  for  children, 
the  admission.  Hurry!  the  exhibit  would  surely  leave  on 
Wednesday  the  20th. 

141  C.  C.,  4:23,  1800. 
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Notes  by  W.  Hammond  Bowden 
(Continued  from  Volume  XCI,  Page  283) 

20^  Cap*  Curtis’s  Sail  loft  took  fire  &  was  Intirely 
Burned  Down  30  odd  of  Sails  Consumed  Several 

Setts  of  Riggen  for  New  Schooners  New  Can  vis  &  Duck  & 
Some  Hundred  Q'“:  of  fish  &  another  Ware  house  Con- 
siuned  &  one  Pulled  Down  at  about  Nine  the  Fire  was 
Extingush’d 

28*“  People  fitting  out  for  Ileasables 
March  1786 

7*“  Went  to  Ipsw“  M™  Bartlet  Clark 

9*“  Andrews  &  Scott  at 
10*“  Several  Vessels  Sailed 
19*“  M*'  Fisher  Preach'd 

21**  No  fisherman  Sailed  Sence  the  10*“  Dixey 
Arriv^  the  20*“  m  25  D*  from  Bilboa  Bartlett  Arriv^  Bilboa 
22**  36  Sail  Sailed  for  Ilesables 

23**  Several  Schooners  Sailed 
April  1786 

3**  our  People  find  a  large  Schooner  on  Tinkers  Island 
Cast  away  &  found  2  Dead  Bodys  on  Shore  Several  Vessels 
we  hear  Suffered  the  Same  fate 

4*“  found  another  of  the  Dead  Bodys  the  Schooner  Lost 
Cap*  Davis  from  Bilboa  Belonging  to  Cape  Ann  M*'  Jos“ 
Barker  of  this  Town  lost  his  Sloop  off  Cape  Ann  load  with 
wood  all  the  People  Saved  we  hear  off  a  Dead  Body 
taken  up  at  Nahant 

5*“  Nick  went  home  another  Dead  Body 

taken  up  in  the  afternoon  3  first  taken  up  were  Buried 
6*“  fast  Day  other  Buried 

12*“  W™  Saled  Let  Richard  Martin  my  lot  by  new 
Meeting  House  for  3  Cord  Wood  &  8  Bush*  Protaters 
14*“  another  Man  which  was  taken  up  Buried  last 
night 

29*“  Prince  House 

(353) 
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May  1786 

l»t  Went  to  Ipswich  with  M'  Dixey  &  with  M"  Foster 
y*"  the  first  Schooner  from  Ilesables  Sam“  Ashton  Sh 
7500  fish 

8“*  Pearce  &  Smith  Arriv’d 
29th  News  of  Cap*  Lewis  Ship  being  lost 
June  1786 

6***  Went  to  Ipswich  with  M*  Roundey 
11***  the  first  of  M*  Oh  vers  preach*  at  church 
18***  M*"  Oliver  preach’d 

25***  No  Church 

July  1786 

2**  M*  Ohver  at  church 

9***  Fisher  preach’d 

24***  John  Bladder  Drowned 

August  1786 

2**  Nath**  Roy n aid  Drownded 

8***  Went  to  Ipswich  for  Benj*  Hind 

10***  Went  to  Salem  &  Lynn 

September  1786 
1 2***  Appriz’d  Estate 

28***  Arrivd  here  Cap*  'Th®  Meek  from  Bilboa 
30***  Saild  Cap*  Gale  for  W  Indies 
October  1786 

3"  Went  to  Ipswich  Hale 

6***  Arrivd  Cap*  R  Dixey  from  West  Indies  few  days 
after  Cap*  Boyle  from  Baltimore 

8***  Benj*  Hawkes  Arrived  being  absence  5  y”  last  Aug*, 
4  years  of  it  in  the  East  Endies*^ 

15***  No  Church 

24***  Brother  Jos**  Came  arrived  here  Peter  Homan 
first  fall  fair 

November  1786 

1**  Saild  Cap*  Ambrose  James  for  W  Indies 
8***  Afternoon  arrivd  here  Skipper  Th®*  Brown 
large  Vessells  with  fall  fare 

9***  Early  this  morn*  arrivd  here  Cp*  Nicholas  Bartlet 
from  W  Indies  This  afternoon  arrivd  here  Skipper  from 

17  The  voyage  is  unidentified,  but  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest. 
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W  Indies  This  afternoon  arrivd  here  Skipper  Frances 
Bowden  between  400  &  500 

10*“  Saild  Cap*  John  Bartlet  for  W  Indies  Same  day 
Saild  Brig  Cap*  Jon*  Neal  from  Salem 

12*“  arrivd  here  Skip'  John  Harris  from  fish*  with  loss 
of  cables  &  Anchors 

13*“  Skipper  Phillip  Ashton  Got  in  here 
23**  7  Vessels  in  of  the  Fall  fair  3  of  them  lost  all 

their  Anchos  no  fish  very  bad  weather  on  the  Banks 
28*“  Benj*  Hawkes  Sailed  with  Bartlett 
December  1786 

5*“  Still  50  Odd  of  our  fisher  Men  Out 
7*“  51  sail  of  our  Fishermen  out  on  their  fall  fair 
never  so  late  before 

9*“  4  of  our  Schooners  got  in  Skp  Tho  Daliber  &  W™ 

ashton  Drowned 

10*“  No  Church  or  Meeting  this  Day  47  Sail  out 
11*“  Tho  Hooper  &  Valantine  Tedder  Jun'  Coming 
from  Salem  Saturday  Evening  last  Perish’d  between  Gard¬ 
ner’s  Mills  and  the  Town  &  not  yet  found 

12*“  Hooper  &  Tedder  found  at  Some  Distance  from 
each  other 

14*“  Thanksgiven  Hooper  Buried 
19*“  30  Persons  Perrish’d  in  the  last  Storm  between 

Cape  Ann  &  Cape  Cod 

22”  More  Snow  on  the  Ground  Says  a  News  paper 
than  has  been  Seen  in  this  Country  at  any  time  Sence  that 
which  fell  about  70  years  ago  Commonly  termed  the  Great 
Snow 

25*“  8  Sail  of  fall  fair  men  out 

28*“  Saw  W“  Blackler  in  Schooner  Sink 

Wind  was  So  Hig  Cold  not  assist  them  all  perrish’d 
Jan*7  1787 

!■*  Went  to  Ipswich  for  Grant  Brown  Benj*  Lovis  & 
Clarks  Estate  Return'd 

22”  Haskel  Arrived  from  Bilboa  out  90  Odd  Days 
Lewis  from  West  Endies 

February  1787 

6*“  Went  to  go  to  Ipswich  but  Could  not  with  4  Horses 
25*“  M'  Clark  Preached 
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March  1787 
2“  Paddaway  Sailed 
6th  Hawkes  Came 
10^**  Several  Vessels  Went  Out 
1 8^**  Barker  arriv’d 
19“*  Son  W“*  Sailed 
22**  Benj*  Hawkes  Arrived 

AprU  1787 

2**  Went  to  Ipswich  with  M"  Doliber  &  al 
13“*  Benj“  Hawkes  Sailed 
15“*  Brother  Prince  Departed  this  hfe 
16***  M'  Chamblet  Died 
18“*  Brother  Prince  Buried 
20“*  a  ver)’  large  fire  at  Boston 
24***  Went  to  Salem  to  the  judge 
May  1787 

5“*  M™  Curney  Died 
7***  Went  to  Ipswich  with  Le  Craw 
June  1787 

6***  Hawkes’s  Amos  Son  &  Daughter  Came 
July  1787 

12***  Went  to  Salem  with  M™  Prince  M'  Smith  &  M' 
Evans 

25“*  Benj"  Hawkes  Arriv’d 

August  1787 

10***  Several  french  Men  of  W'ar  when  to  Boston 
15***  Bartlett  &  Son  WiUiam  Sailed 
Septem  1787 

4***  Went  to  Ipswich  via  Grant  &  Gardner 
5***  W’ent  to  Danvers  &  Middleton  via  Smiths  Estate 
October  1787 

!•*  Went  to  Ipswich  with  my  wife 
9***  Benj*  Hawkes  Sailed  with  Trevett 
20***  Several  fall  fair  Men  in  with  large  fairs  400  to 
500  Q"* 

November  1787 

5***  Went  to  Ipswich  Hawkes  Grant  &  Bartlett 
8'**  Went  to  Salem  via  Blackler  Bartlett  Grant  & 
Hawkes 

19***  Most  part  of  our  fall  fair  men  in,  all  with  large 
fairs  Computed  to  be  400  Q**  on  an  average 
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Decern  1787 

3**  Went  to  Ipswich  with  M*"*  Lio 
10‘*>  Went  to  Salem  &  Lynn  to  Post  Notifications  via 
Hawkes  &  Grants  Estate 

25“*  Some  part  of  our  fall  fish  weighed  off  and  a  great 
many  fairs  yet  to  weigh  and  almost  all  in  the  fish  Houses 
never  known  so  soon  and  so  much  fish  a  fall  fair  but  the 
markets  Dull  Expecting  a  warr  with  England  and  france 
which  must  bring  us  in  I  fear 

Jan'  1788 

1**  Political  Conversation  now  seems  to  be  most  about 
the  new  form  of  Goverment  our  State  Convention  meet 
at  Boston  the  8  of  this  month  for  the  acceptance  or  Refusal 
of  the  Constitution^*  God  Grant  they  may  be  directed 
from  above,  may  they  have  the  Good  of  the  Publick  at  heart 
as  we  have  now  begun  a  new  year  may  we  begin  it  to  the 
Lord,  I  have  reason  to  fear  there  will  something  uncommon 
Come  upon  us  this  year  may  it  not  be  our  Destruction 
7***  M'  Devereux  buried 
9“*  heard  from  Boyles 

13***  arrived  here  Cap‘  R  Dixey  after  recovering  his 
Vessell  at  W  Indies 

1 5^  Saild  Cap*  Burnham  for  bilboa 
17***  Saild  Cap*  A  James  for  West  Indies 
18***  Son  of  Cap*  Trevet  arriv’d  at  Cape  Ann  Arrivd 
Cap*  Nick  Bartlet  Cap*  Trevet 

Feb^  1788 

3**  Cap*  B  Boddn  arrivd  &  Cap*  D  Dennis 
7***  Nathan  went  to  Boston  very  much 

throngd  in  our  Even*  Meet* 

10***  arrivd  Cap*  John  Bartlet 

11***  hear  of  Cap*  John  Russell  in  to  Eastward 

16***  arrivd  Phill  B  10  m  from  W  Indies 

18***  Saild  Skipper  John  Roads  our  first  Sablemen 

22**  arrivd  Cap*  Russell 

26***  Saild  B  Thompson 

28***  M*  Stover  !•*  Lecture 

March  1788 
5*h  Newhall  &  I  went  to  Salem 

18  The  absence  of  any  opinion  either  pro  or  con  is  interesting. 
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9“*  M'  Spald*  Preach** 

12“*  Cap*  John  Brown  from  Balt*** 

16“*  Cap*  To  Barke  arriv’d  here  4  or  5  Sail 

18***  Cap*  Gorden  arrivd  from  Carohna 

22**  Saild  Bean  &  meder  Cap*  N  Bartlet 

23“  Arrivd  Cap*  Boyles  from  Virginia  Bishop  here 

30*«*  M*  Wadsworth  Preach’d  at  Old  Meet* 

31**  M*  Wait  from  Charlestown 
April  1788 

2“  Arriv’d  Cap*  Patten  from  W  Indies 
7***  Bartlet  Saild  Govern* 

8***  Croswell 

10***  Skip*"  Milsard  returnd  IsleSables 
11***  Path'  &  Self  at  Salem  M'  Mirrill  here 
13“*  Patten  Saild  fishing 
1 5***  arrivd  Cap* 

16***  M*"  Tredwell  Came  here 

1 7***  Cap*  B  Boden  Saild  arrivd  John  Roads  first 
IleSahleman  soon  after  Cap*  Rowell  W  Indies 
19“*  Horten  Saild  200  q**  Boge  Thompson 
20“*  Dixey  &  Procter  from  Virginia 
22“  M*  H  Preach“  at  Society  J  Bowden  arrivd 
25***  Skip*'  Pribble  with  men  from  IleSables 
30“*  Saild  Boge  Thompson 

May  1788 

7“*  M*  win  Rowley  Preach  at  our 
8“*  Cap*  Jacob  Lewis  from  W  Indies 
12“*  Cap*  Burnham  arrivd 

Bilboa  today  J  Harris  &  others  IlleSablemen 


14*h 

M*  Spald*  Even* 

18*** 

Several  fishermen  &  Cap* 

Jonas  Dennis  from 

Bilboa 

19*** 

Bladder  Eastward 

Jo  Selman  arr“ 

21** 

last  n*  arrivd  Cap* 

24*** 

M*’  Green  Preach  at  New  Meet* 

31** 

Mother  Martin  from  Boston 

June  1788 

5*** 

Mara  &  I  went  to  Andover 

qth 

Crocker  here 

17*** 

Even*  arrivd  Cap*  B  Boden  W  Indies  &  Skip*  Craw 

—250- 

— 
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22**  I  with  M”  L  &  M''  N  &  Mas*"  M  to  Beverly  to  hear 
the  Revd  Stillman  Preach 

23“  Cap‘  N  Hooper  from  bilboa  &  Skip'  John  Road  !•* 
2“  fair  Man 

24“*  arrivd  Pribble  &  Frances  Bowden  2“  fair  with 
400  qq 

25‘**  Boge  Thompson  2“  fare 
26***  Self  &  wife  went  to  Salem 
27***  arrivd  Cap*  John  Bartlet  from  W  Indies 
28***  Cap*  Rich“  Dixey  from  W  Indies 
July  1788 

2“  A  Number  of  us  went  to  Salem  to  hear  the  Rev“ 
M'  Stilman 

3“  Rev**  M'  Stilman  Preach“  here 
5*h  yesterday  Jn**  Lewis  Saild  Skip'  Grow  2“  fair 
6***  John  Harris  2“  fair  Watson  brig  Saild 

18***  Saild  Cap*  Rob*  Hooper  for  Spain 
25***  Laskey  Saild  for  Eastward  arrivd  Cap*  Sam* 
Horten  from  Bilboa 

29***  arrivd  Cap* - Trevet  N  Bartley  Sam*  Sweet 

from  Bilboa  Also  Sam*  Gale  with  a  fine  fair  they  all 
bring  fine  fares 

31**  M'  Oliver  preach  at  M'  Stovers  Meet* 

August  1788 

!•*  Olimore  &  al  fine  fare 
3“  W“  Caswell  &  al  2“  fare 

6***  Laskey  from  Easf^  Several  2“  fare  all  bring 
from  16  to  2000  fish  &  al 

7*h  Homan  from  Ipswich  Came 
8***  last  n*  W***  Bartlet  2500 
13***  Saild  Cap*  N  Bartlet  for  bilboa 
14***  Saild  Cap*  Burnham  d“ 

16***  Frances  Bowden  3“  fare  350  qq 
20***  Came  here  Rev“  M'  Green  &  Preachd  at  P  Meet* 
Rev“  M'  Storey  was  there  What  I  never  Expected 

21**  Great  talk  &  oppos  to  M'  S  Conduct  Last  Even* 
M'  Green  Preach  at  P  M 

22“  M'  Green  &  went  home  Even* 

24***  Saild  Cap*  Trevet  Bilboa 

27***  Saild  Cap*  Jo  Hinkley  in  Dean  brig 

29***  M'  J  Martin  &  Self 
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31**  arrivd  Cap*  Tho*  Lewis  from  W  Indies,  a  Voyage 
of  9  weeks  Same  day  Sam*  Caswell  &  al  from  fishing 
30***  Arrivd  Cap*  John  Griste  from  Isle  Rea 
30***  Saild  Cap*  B  Boden  W  Indies 
Sep*  1788 
3“  M*  Hopk  P  Mee 

10***  Master  M  Child  Buried 
11***  Saild  Cap*  John  Bartlet  for  west  In 
14***  Last  night  Skip*  Grow  were  was  Got  in 

today  W***  Main  got  in  3** 

15***  I  went  to  Raising  Lord  house  Pama  &  al 

Saild 

17***  Saild  Cap*  John  Griste  for  Bilboa 

Cap*  R  Hinckly  arrivd  from  W  Indies 
25***  Saild  Skip*  Grow  Where  Jo  Selman  was,  for  fall 
fare 

26***  Saild  Cap*  Lewis  for  West  Indies 
Browm  Jun*  &  Sam*  Obimore  3**  fare 

Oct  1788 

3**  Cap*  Cowell  arrivd  from  W  Indies 
11***  Cap*  Page  arriv^  from  Russia  Providence  brig 
17***  W***  Caswell  fall  fare 

21**  Council  Came  here  of  5  ministers 
28***  Rob*  Wooldige  &  al  Got  in  fall  fare  &  bring  Acct 
of  one  the  Brum  being  overset 
29***  Raisd  M*  CoUver  Store 
Nov  1788 

10***  M*  Martin  &  myself  went  to  Ipswich,  Church 
Meet*  Even* 

12***  M*  Nin  Preach’d  Even* 

16***  last  n*  arriv’d  Cap*  Rob*  Hooper  from  Isle  Rea 
19***  Arrivd  J  Russell 
22**  Saild  Ph  Besom  for  w  Indies 
30***  Saild  Cap*  J  Collyer  &  Cap*  Patten  W  Indies 
December  1788  • 

1**  Nich*  Gale  last  fall  fare  men  Got  in  Jo  Majery  & 
W“  Brown 

2“  Jenny  Marrid 

4***  arrivd  Cap*  Boden  from  Turk  Isld 
6***  Put  our  work  on  Boad  Furnice 
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8‘**  arri\’^  Cap*  John  Bartlet  and  Cap*  R  Dixey  from 
W  Indies 

10“*  D  Dennis  for 

11“*  Saild  N.  Melzard  for  Virginia 

14***  Saild  Furnice  for  Virginia  Johnson  Bilboa 

21**  M*  Bradford  Preach  to  day  &  Even* 

28“*  M*"  Moses  Bradford  Preach  all  day  at  House 

Sunday 

January  1789 

4*h  ^jr  Bradford  Preach  all  Day  &  Even*  at  Schols 
11“*  Saild  Cap*  Boyles  for  Maryland 
22**  Ministers  here  to  Set  of  Church 
7***  Joshua  from  East\v^  absent  32  Days 
February  1789 

3**  M™  Smith  Came  home  at  Night  not  well 
March  1789 

4***  Several  Vessells  Sailed  for  Illesables 
5“"  Joshua  Sailed 
8th  ^|r  Abrahams  Vessell  Sailed 
25*“  Cap*  Cole  Buryed  who  Died  the  23*”  Dropt 
Down  Dead  as  he  had  been  Spliting  wood  never  Spock 
a  word 

April  1789 

8*“  Benj  Hawkes  Sailed 

14*“  Went  to  Salem  finish  M™  Darling  D°  Benj 
Blaney 

1 5*“  D”  to  Salem  M™  Pearce  &  M™  Chamblet 
25*“  first  t\vo  Vessell  from  Ilesables  Gould  &  150 

Hundred  Quintals  Each 

May  1789 

5*“  Went  to  Ipswich  to  Bartletts  Dower  & 

Settle  Admin*“  Acco* 

13*“  Russell  Sailed  West  Endies 

19*“  Joshua  got  in 

28*“  Joshua  Hawkes  Sailed 

June  1789 

2'*  M*  Carder  Buried 

9*h  Went  to  Danver  to  Set  of  M*  Smiths  off  Dower 
12*“  Eben  &  Amos  Hawkes  Came  &  Amos’s  Wife 
16*“  Nathanael  Hawkes  &  Deborah  Kimball  Joshua 
Doughtor  Came  from  England 
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30"*  Bubier  Died 

July  1789 

2^  M*"  Bubier  Buried 

11"*  Cowall  Arrived  from  West  Indies,  Buried  2  of  his 
Hand  on  the  Passage  Coming  home  all  Sick 

12"*  John  Rogers  one  of  Cowells  hands  Died  M*^  Bass 
Preached 

16"*  Went  to  Salem  George  Thomson  W“*  Blackler 
Green  Clough  Barker  Rogers 

18"*  Jonas  Glover  Buried  Cowall  Mate 
20"*  the  other  of  Cowalls  hands  Died  so  that  the  Mate 
and  4  hands  Died  Sence  they  left  the  Westendies  being  all 
Except  the  Cap*  Benj*  Hawkes  Arrived  the  19"* 

August  1789 

3^  Went  to  Ipswich  with  Grant  &  Prentiss  to  prove  M' 
Bubiers  will 

11"*  Grist  Sailed  Joshua  Hawkes  got  in 
September  1789 

2**  Mother  Bowen  Died  at  3  this  morn' 

3**  Benj*  Hawkes  Sailed 
4"*  Mother  Bowen  Buried 

8"*  Went  to  Ipswich  for  a  Warrant  to  apprize  Personal 
Estate  given  the  Widow  VV^ent  to  Newbury  Port  to  Col¬ 
lect  Money  Calleys  Estate 

23“  appriz’d  all  my  Fathers  things 
October  1789 

5"*  Went  to  Ipswich  Return  Fathers  Inventory  Mal- 
com  for  Lawrence  &  Shrevellear  Warr*  Set  off  Goodins 
Dower 

23“  Moved  to  My  Fathers  House 
29***  Washington  Come  Much  a  Due 
November  1789 
12"*  Joshus  Hawkes  got  in 

December  1789 

18***  Vendue  of  My  Fathers  furniture  which  Remained 
19"*  M™  Stiles  &  M"  Wight  took  House 
22“  Nathanael  Kimball  Came 
January  1791 

3  Skipper  Ashton  Arrived  from  Grand  Bank  who  went 
out  a  winter  fishing  on  the  Grand  Bank  gone  7  weeks 
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brought  in  40  Q**  in  a  Schooner  70  Odd  Tuns  belonging 
to  Cap  Samuel  Hooper 

6  My  Son  Edw^  Still  Raving  and  been  So  for  10  weeks 
past 

8  Son  Better 

14  My  Son  Edward  as  Raving  at  night  as  ever 

15  My  Son  quit  Distracted 

February  1791 

7  went  to  Ipswich  with  Nl™  Deacon  abbot  and  Harris 
&  Brimblecom 

15  Cap*  Benj*  Hawkes  Sailed 
18  Brother  Kimball 

22  the  Kimballs  and  Joshua  Hawkes  went  to  Boston 
26  John  Conway  Jun  &  Richardson  Sailed  for  Grand 
Bank 

March  1791 

8  Son  Will™  &  James  Sailed  with  John  Teshew 

May  1791 

2  went  to  Ipsw**  with  Doc  Drury 

5  Conway  250  Quintals  from  Ilesable  Bank 
7  Sam”  Giles  from  Illesables  200  Qu**  lost 

25  James  got  in  and  Benj*  Hawkes  last  night 

June  1791 

6  James  and  William  Sailed 

12  Church  open’d  M*  Warren  from  Cambridge 
28  the  Methodist  Bishop  Preach’d  at  the  New  Meeting 
July  1791 

5  apprized  Ehsha  Gatchels  Estate 

17  M*  Harris  Read  prayer  &c 

18  went  to  Lynn  to  Set  ofiF  Potters  Estate 

20  last  night  Benj*  Hawkes  Came  from  Eastw^  Benj 
Hawkes  Child  Died 

26  Son  Edward  went  with  his  Brother  Cap*  Benj* 
Hawkes  in  his  Vessell  to  the  Eastward  to  See  if  it  would 
help  him  in  his  Disorder 

August  1791 
2  went  Ipswich  for  M™  Smith 

20  Son  Edward  Came  home  from  Eastw^  last  night 

September  1791 
5  Son  James  Arrived  from  the  Bay 

21  Son  James  Sailed  with  Tishew 
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22  Son  James  Came  back 

23  went  to  Salem  to  Settle  with  M''  Prescott  Via  Prin¬ 
ces  Estate 

24  Son  James  Sailed 

October  1791 

3  Dismasted  Ship  went  to  Boston 

4  went  to  Ipswich  with  W“*  Hawkes  to  prove  Eliz* 
Reddens  will 

8  Cap‘  Benj*  Hawkes  Sailed  for  West  Indies 

9  Cowall  &  Jn®  Prince  Arrived 

14  Joshua  Hawkes  &  Kimball  Came 

18  Joshua  Hawkes  &  Joshua  Kimball  went  home 

26  Nath”  Hawkes  Came 

27  he  went  to  Lynn 

November  1791 

6  M'  Harris  Came  and  preach’d  at  Church  in  the  after¬ 
noon 

19  M™  Prince  Leveled  her  Fathers  Estate 

30  Son  James  Came  Home  fall  fair 

December  1791 

15  Sons  Nathan  and  WiUiam  Sailed  for  Virginia  with 
Cap*  James 

Ashton  the  last  of  the  fall  fair  men  got  in 
January  1793 

See  the  Remarks  in  last  years  Regester  till  the  16***  of 
January 

February  1793 
3  Clament  M*  Smith  paid  me 

1 0  Proctor 

15  Son  Hawkes  arrived 
22  Woldrage  &  Laskey  Sailed 

28  Provitions  of  all  Idnd  very  Dear 

March  1793 

6  John  Martins  Sloop  oversut 

7  Martin  got  his  Sloop  up 

20  four  Vessells  gone  after  a  great  Dispute  about  Shares 
&  Cuttales 

22  a  Vast  Many  Schooners  Sailed  for  the  Banks 
April  1793 

25  Jos'*  Andrews  Buried 
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May  1793 

1  Leases  let  on  the  Neck  for  1793 

Cap*  Forster  _  1 

John  Thrasher  _  1 

Cap*  Hooper _  1 

W“  Harris  _  1 

Henry  Roads  _ _ ll^ 

Leases  let  in  Great  field  1793 

Mark  Graves  . . - _ _  1 

George  Roundey  Jun*  _  1 

Sal  Stevens  . . . . .  1 

J  Cloutman  1  flock  Sam"  Chapman  1  _  2 

Marston  W'atson  Esq  1  Joseph  Homan  1  pd  2 
Brooks  &  Beal  1  Green  3  _ 

2  Cartain  News  of  King  Prussia  having  Defeated  the 
french  Army  who  lost  20,000  men 

4  Ned  from  Schoole 

6  went  to  Ipswich  with  M"  Peach 

7  Sarah  School  to  Bond 

9  Set  last  night  at  M*  Esq  Church  Vestry 

10  VVoIdrage  from  Grand  Bank  like  to  be  poor  Illesable 
fairs 

27  great  part  of  our  fishermen  in  Average  what’s  in 
about  180  Q'*  vastly  better  than  last  year 

28  Set  on  Lindsey  Estate 

June  1793 

1 1  Hawkes  Came 

1 3  Hawkes  went  home  Sent  Rowell  of  Salesbury 
£6"0"10  2/3 

23  Lewis  Russell  Buried 

July  1793 

I  Church  Stcple  taken  Down  being  Rotten 

7  M™  Abraham  Buried 

10  went  to  Salem  for  Doc*  Lord 

I I  went  to  Salem  for  M™  Peach  Poor  and  M”  Hooper 

21  No  Church  M*  Harris  unwell 

25  Son  James  Arrived  with  Bray 

30  My  Father  Moved  in  the  House  I  now  live  in  65 
years  ago 

31  Wardens  &  Vestry  Meet  a  M*  Watsons 
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August  1793 

5  went  to  Ipswich  with  M™  Reed  via  Gordens  Estate 
9  apprized  Deacon  Dohbers  Estate 

12  this  Morning  a  past  two  Son  James  went  to 
Boston  in  Order  to  Sail  with  Cap*  Nich"  Browden 

19  our  Vessells  Several  of  them  got  in  from  Grand 
Bank  large  fairs  500  to  600  Quintale  Some  More 

23  Son  James  Sailed  from  Boston 

24  Jos**  Kimball  Came  from  Boston 

September  1793 

8  Ponds  in  Town  Dry'  that  people  in  town  80  Add 
years  old  never  know  to  be  Dry  towit  Reds  pond  and  Mill 
pond  both  at  the  Northerly  part  of  the  town 
28  Son  Joshua  Came  from  Boston 
October  1793 

2  Joshua  Kimball  went  to  Buxton  Home 

3  Morrel  from  Windham 

14  Governor  Hancock  Buried 
17  began  to  Shave  with  Putnam 
November  1793 

4  went  to  Ipswich  with  M™  Pama  &  M*  Ashton 

14  went  to  Salem  with  M*  Padua  &  others 

15  Cap*  Benj*  Hawkes  Sailed 

20  went  to  Salem  for  Exec  of 

23  Nath"  Hawkes  Came 

30  Son  James  Arrived  with  Browden 
December  1793 

6  Joshua  Kimball  Jun  Came 

19  Richard  Coombs  Buried  a  Sermon  Preach’d 

24  in  great  fear  of  our  Vessells  being  taken  by  the 
Turks 

January  1794 
6  went  to  Ipswich  with  Jackson 
14  M"  Andrews  Died 

23  at  night  a  great  Cry  of  fire  at  Salem  very  bad 
Travel*  but  our  Ingine  and  a  Vast  Maney  of  our  people 
went  to  Salem  and  got  most  part  of  the  way  but  found  it 
Some  Tarr  sut  on  fire  for  Rejoyce* 

February  1794 

5  Stevenson  Arrived  from  Bilboa 

13  Bayley  got  in  from  Bilboa  out  100  &  odd  Days 
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20  Lydia  Thompson  Died 

22  Lidia  Thomson  Buried 

26  formerly  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  had  70  or  80 
Sail  of  our  Fishermen  fitting  out  for  Illeasable  and  now 
hut  2  or  3  Expecting  a  War  Cap*  John  Grist  Died  taken 
very  Suddantly  him  and  his  wife  taken  on  Sunday  Morn¬ 
ing  neither  of  them  Spock  Sence  She  now  in  a  Dying 
Posture 

28  M”  Grist  Died 

March  1794 

2  M*  Grist  and  Wife  Buryed 

4  Son  Nathan  &  Brimblecom  went  to  Ipswich  Wold- 
rage  Sailed 

9  Cap*  Joshua  Orne  arrived  from  Bilboa  out  130  Days 

14  Capt  B  Hawkes  taken 

1 7  our  fishermen  afread  to  go  to  Sea  for  fear  of  a  warr 
all  Sorts  of  Business  very  Dull 

31  Benjmain  Hawkes  got  home  from  being  taken  in 
Westedies  with  several  other  Cap**  who  Bought  one  of  their 
Schooners  after  She  was  Condem’d 
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April  1794 

James  Sailed  fishing  w**"  Clark 
Embargo  til  the  25***  of  May  to  Continue  til  that 

May  1794 

Doc  Lord  Ded 

Sam”  Snow  in  one  of  fishermen  in  120  Quin- 
June  1794 

James  Arrived 
James  Sailed 
Benj*  Hawkes  Sail’d 

July  1794 

apprising  Henry  Hoopers  Estate 
went  to  Salem  with  M™  Stacey 
wife  very  Ill  and  has  been  So  for  8  or  9  Days  past 
appearance  of  a  large  fire  towards  Boston 
August  1794 
Sold  Chapmans  House 

September  1794 
Son  James  Sailed 
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17  Peter  Morrel  Came  from  Windham 

26  Wife  very  Ill  no  likelyhood  of  her  Recovery 
October  1794 

4  Benj*  Hawkes  Child  Died 

6  Wife  Still  ahve  Benjamin  Hawkes  Child  Buried 

13  at  past  9AM  My  Poor  Wife  Departed  this  hfe 
after  a  Confinement  of  14  Weeks  Most  part  of  the  time 
full  of  Pain 

15  Buried  My  Wife  aged  52  years  24  October  last 

22  John  Prince  Arrived  last  night 
November  1794 

8  Son  James  got  in  yesterday  out  7  weeks  &  3  Days 
December  i794 

1  went  to  Ipswich  with  M™  Stacey  in  M’’  Greens  Stage 
January  1796  [2] 

8  the  night  before  lost  a  ship  Cap'  Macca  of  Boston 
was  cast  away  on  the  Gousburys  Cap*  and  three  Hands 
Drownded  Ship  from  Amsterdam  the  Cap*  Came  to  Bos¬ 
ton  2  of  the  Men  are  not  as  yet  found  a  Negro  Boy 
found  with  the  Cap*  Buried  here 

13  Cap*  Benj“  Hawkes  Sailed 

17  Son  James  Sailed  with  Sam“  Roundy  for  Rotterdam 
Holland  Put  Back 

20  Cap*  Lindsey  in  Coll"  Ornes  Brigg  Arrived 

21  Cap*  Sam"  Roundey  Sailed  Son  James  with  him 
Rob*  Hooper  for  Bilboa 

March  1796 

24  Son  William  Arrived  last  night 
April  1796 

7  M*  Burrel  Devereux  Buried 

9  Pousland  from  Cadiz 

22  Old  M*  Knott  Martin  Died  this  forenoon  aged  88 
years  very  Sickly  in  town 

23  fisher  wife  Died  last  night 

May  1796 

20  M™  Lord  Died  this  afternoon 

22  M™  Lord  Buried 

23  went  to  Danvers  to  View  the  Road  to  be  Laid  out 
partly  in  Salem  and  partly  in  Danvers 

June  1796 

Son  James  Sailed  for  Rotterdam  with  his  Brother  in 


9 
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law  Cap*  Sain“  Roundey  Coll®  Azor  Orne  Buried  he 
Died  at  Boston  the  7“*  he  being  one  of  the  Counsellors 
the  Gov'’  &  Counsell  then  Setting 

16  Rec’d  7  Cord  of  wood  from  Coll®  Glover  at 
P  Cord 

July  1796 

3  My  Sister  Stiles  Departed  this  life  in  the  66  of  her 
age 

4  Sister  Stiles  Buried 

1 6  Confined  to  My  Chamber  being  very  Sick  and  have 
been  so  for  3  or  4  Days 

19  Getting  Better  thanks  be  to  my  good  God  for  it 
September  1796 

6  William  in  from  Banks  out  weeks 
30  this  Day  My  Father  Edward  Bowen  took  to  his 
Chamber  and  never  never  more  came  Down 

Nathan  Bowen 

It  will  be  seen  on  previous  page  that  my  great  grandfather 
Edwd  Bowen  wrote  his  remarks  on  fly  leaves  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  up  to  &  including  Sept  29**'  —  the  day  before 
he  took  to  his  bed  in  his  last  sickness  as  above  is 
by  his  son  my  grandfather  Nathan  Bowen  who  himself  died 
in  1837  —  41  years  afterwards  —  Isaac  Story  —  Sept 
20*“  1896  — 

[Entries  By  Ashley  Bowen] 

January  1788*® 

12***  this  Evening  I  Rescued  of  Cap  J  Dixcey 

19  There  is  additional  material  by  Ashley  Bowen  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Marblehead  Historical  Society,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
furnished  by  Miss  Gertrude  A.  Nielson  as  follows: 

Ashley  Bowen  born  1728  died  1813. 

1.  Journal  of  an  Apprentice  Seaman,  1739-1741,  illustrated. 

2.  Log  Book  of  H.  Af.  S.  Pembroke,  No.  8203. 

(Expedition  against  Quebec,  1759.)  (This  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  70,  p.  227.1 

3.  Sloop  Oliver  &  courtship  of  Dorothy  Chadwick,  No.  7571. 

4.  Day  Book,  1766-74,  No.  7573.  Illustrated  in  water<olors; 
flags  of  all  nations,  private  signals  of  Marblehead  merchants.  (This 
has  an  older  diary  bound  with  it.) 

5.  Ship  journals  1753  and  1760.  No.  7568. 

6.  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  1779.  All  these  in  manuscript. 
Also,  Day  Book  of  Nathan  Bowen,  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1768 
to  1775.  “This  day  appeared  before  me  etc.”  (This  also  has 
something  else  bound  in  with  it). 
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13**“  this  morning  I  find  Capt  Dixcey  Saft  in 

our  Harbour 

1 5“*  This  morning  My  Son  Nathan  Sett  of  for  Boxford 
lyth  YVe  hear  Cap‘  Sam  Trevit  Is  arivd  at  Cape  Ann 
18“  Came  in  Capt  Sam  Trevit  &  Capt  Necho  Bartlet 
from  Boxford  the  Remains  of  John  Hooper  VViddow  of 
Clemmons  Wifes  Mother  was  Buryed 

19“  this  day  I  am  Saft  Arivd  to  My  Sixtyeth  year  of 
My  Age  in  Good  Bodyly  helth  My  Great  God  be  TTiankd 
for  all  his  Marcyes 

20“  This  day  M*^  Olever  Sick  So  Church  not  open 
26“  Saild  Rich  Cowell 

27“  I  With  My  Wife  attended  Church  all  day  Note 
Olever  Did  not  pray  for  the  Congrace  att  all  We  hear 
Strang  News  from  Salem  about  one  Ben  Hoojjer  of  Newbury 
Son  to  Joseph  Hooper  an  Absanttee  in  Old  England 
February  1788 

19“  this  day  Dehvr^  a  to  Willeom 

22^  Deliv  a  flagg  to  M'  Rob  Hooper 

23**  Delivr  a  to  M'  Sam  Garry  5/ 

26“  Dehvrd  two  Pendents  for  Mast  head  to  Rob  Hooper 
Junr  This  day  Imployed  a  M*^  Will  Knight  Shrouds  at 
Porters  Loft 

27“  Deliv*  a  Sutt  of  Riging  to  M*"  Wooderd  Aberamo 
March  1788 

6“  finished  four  P  of  Shrouds  for  M'  Will  Knight 
Schoon  Molly 

7“  Recivd  a  gang  of  Shrouds  and  Stay  from  M' 
Richd  Prince  for  a  Small  Schooner  Deliv  and  Endsine 
With  an  English  Unyon  and  Stripes  To  M'  Richd  Homond 
of  Delivr  a  Long  Pendent  to  M'  Gray  Sam  Olle- 

more  price  2/ 

8“  Imployed  on  M''  Prince  Riging  Dehvrd  4  P  of 
Shrouds  to  M'  William  Knight 

15“  Made  a  flagg  for  M'  M  Wattson  Brown 

17“  Recived  a  Coile  of  Shrouds  and  Jibb  Stay  a  Coile 
for  Tyes,  a  Coile  for  Main  Sheet  and  Toping  and  a 
Coile  for  Small  &c  and  3  Codes  of  Spun  yame  for  Cap* 
Acer  Orne 

18“  Dehvr  a  flagg  to  M'  Wattson 
19“  Imployed  on  M'  Ornes  Shrouds 
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21**  this  day  being  good  Friday  I  attended  Church  all 
day  Note  My  Wife  Hannah  Was  Crisned  and  at  One 
o  Clock  My  Son  Nathan  Sailed  With  Thorn  Peech  Ham- 
man  on  a  fishing  Voige 

22**  this  day  Imployed  on  M''  Ornes  Riging  this  Eve¬ 
ning  Came  to  town  the  Bishop 

23“  this  day  being  Easter  Sunday  the  Write  Reverend 
Father  in  God  Bishop  Seabury  Preeched  and  in  the  foor 
noon  he  Conformed  People  of  all  Denominations  Note 
My  Self  and  Wife  and  Dofter  Molly  Ware  Conformed  By 
Bishop  Seabury 

26*'*  this  day  I  delivrd  M'  Princes  Riging  to  him  Self 
and  Cap*  Orns  Standing  Riging  with  Tyes  &  10  blocks  and 
2  Coile  of  Riging 

28*'*  Delivrd  an  Endsine  to  M'  Wattson 

29***  Cap*  Edward  Bowen  Had  new  apprizers  Sworn 
to  apprize  My  Fathers  Estate  again 

30***  Sunday  this  day  I  attended  S*  Michals  all  day 
Wife  half  day 

31**  Delivred  the  Remainder  of  Cap*  Orns  Blooks  to 
M*  Gail  and  Sum  blooks  of  M'  Richd  Prince  Made 

a  flagg  for  M*  Melzerd 

April  1788 

!•*  this  day  I  demanded  of  Capt  Edward  Bowen  to  put 
the  Devision  Deed  on  Record  and  he  Said  he  wold  not  and 
I  went  to  Salem  but  M*  Pinshin  was  gone  to  Ipswich  & 
this  after  noon  Came  Cap*  Thom  Lewis  Capt  Thom  Prock- 
tor  M'  Joshua  Prentis  with  Edward  Bowen  and  Examined 
my  hous 

2“  I  wate  for  the  motion  of  Capt  Bowen  this  Evening 
Doctor  Lord  Came  and  that  the  action  must  go 

on  and  I  Gave  him  a  Letter  to  M'  Pinchon  to  act  for  me 

7***  this  day  a  Town  Meeting  for  to  Chuse  A  Governor 
&c  &c  John  Hancock  for  Chief  Govemer  &  Linkhorne  Lei 
Govemer 

9***  Sailed  Capt  John  Bartlett  and  Capt  Page  arived 
John  Grist  from  and  Nick  Melzerd  from  ye  Banks 

With  his  Ribs  broke  &c 

11***  Came  round  R  Prince  in  a  Sumthing  I  saw  John 
White 

12***  Capt  Josaway  Ome  Schooner 
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15“  Came  in  Capt  Ambr  James  from  West  Indias 
1 7“  Came  In  Capt  Cowell  &  John  Roads  from  y*  Banks 
fishing 

21*‘  Saild  John  Grist  for  Europe 
May  1788 

2^  Note  M*"  Treadwell  had  a  Lector  at  Meeting  House 
about  the 

3**  our  Dofter  Patty  un  Well 
4“  Note  the  Orgins  Went  at  Church 
7“  Came  in 

11“  Sunday  at  10  o  Clock  Wife  was  dehv  of  a  Sun 
1 5“  this  day  Impoyed  on  M'’  R.  Pedericks  Riging  with 
M^  Nick  Melzerd 

17“  Deliverd  an  Endsine  to  M'  Gray  for  Sam  Olle- 
more  and  two  vanes  to  Ollem  Recivd  an  Endsine  for  John 
Harris 

18“  Sunday  this  day  Is  Trinity  as  M*^  Olever  is 
abstant  our  Son  Is  not  Christned 

24“  this  morning  My  Son  Nathan  Came  in  from  fish¬ 
ing 

27“  Imployed  Sum  on  boarding  Schooner  Crock¬ 
er  half  day 

29“  this  day  Imployed  2  hours  on  board  M"^ 
Schooner  Capt  John  Son  To  Capt  Stacy 

30“  this  day  Recived  all  M*"  Grists  Standing  Riging 
to  Recivd  a  Jibb  Stay  from  y*'  for  Capt 

John  Dixey  Moses  Made  a  flagg  for  Capt  R  James 

31**  I  Ley  on  bord  Schooner  R  Hinkly 
June  1788 

1**  Sunday  this  day  at  Sun  Rising  histed  the  Callors 
on  board  and  then  I  Came  on  Shore  &c  this  day  Sailed 
My  Son  Nathan  in  Tho  Hammon  &  Sailed  Schooner 

Reward  Rich  Hinkley  and  anumb  of  our  fisher  men  this 
after  Noon  My  Ambros  Was  Christened  at  S*  Michols  by 
the  Revrd  M'’  Olever  M*  &  Bowen  Stood 

with  me 

2“  this  day  Recive  t^vo  Paterns  of  Endsins  of  the  Same 
Dementons  27®  of  Buntin  one  for  Capt  John  Dixey  and 
Skip  the  other  for  M*^  Rchd  Pedrick  Goodwin  at 

noon  Recivd  a  Coile  of  Shrowding  &  2  Coiles  of  Spun  yarn 
&  a  Jibb  Stay  from  M'’  John  Grist  for  his  Schoone 
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4*“  this  day  Delivrd  Schoone  Main  Riging  to  Skiper 
Brooks 

7“*  Recived  all  most  a  Bushel  of  Corn  from  Capt  John 
Dixcy 

10‘**  Recived  a  pateren  of  a  flagg  for  Richd  Pedrick 
Delivered  my  Bill  to  M'  Grist  for  Schoone 
1 1“*  this  day  Made  a  flagg  for  R.  Pederick 
1 3**'  Came  in  a  brigg  from  Provedence  Smith  belonging 
to  Brown 

14^  this  day  Came  hear  NR  Moses  Porter  of  Boxford 
&  We  Setled  a  Note  Which  Porter  Gave  My  Wife  Dorothy 
and  Porter  Gave  Me  his  Note  for  £5.8.9  on  Intrest  and 
gave  my  Doftor  Hannah  his  note  for  £6.3.0  on  Intrest 
So  the  hole  at  this  Settelmen  £11.11.9  and  they  are 
dated  to  February  y«  12  1788 

15***  Sunday  this  day  I  atted  Church  all  Day  with 
my  Childn  and  Satt  up  in  y*  Garlery 

18***  Came  in  Capt  Benj  Boden  from  West  Indies  and 
Sum  fisher  men  Sailed  Capt  Richard  for  W 

Indies  and  Nickle  Melzard  for  the 

20“*  Note  NP  Tho  Porter  hath  taken  Procesion  of 
the  Loft  that  I  formerly  hierd  of  Rober‘  Hooper  Esq*’ 

21**  this  after  noon  I  heped  M'  Thom  Porter  to  Re¬ 
move  to  his  Old  Loft  again 

22**  Sunday  this  day  I  attended  Church  all  Day  with 
my  Wife  and  We  Satt  in  a  pue  that  was  Thom  Grists  Nir 
the  Stare 

23**  Came  in  Capt  Rober*  Hooper  from  france  Mother 
Bowen  Not  Well 

25***  this  day  Recivd  a  patern  of  a  P  of  Shrouds  from 
Capt  Forstor  to  fix 

26***  1  Went  and  Took  the  Wate  of  fish  at  Capt  Sam 

Hoopers  50 

27“*  this  day  the  four  noon  I  put  M*  Wattson  over  to 
Neck  I  Charge  i  hour  this  after  noon  I  went  to  Beverly 
with  John  Melvel  and  Tarried  all  Nig 

28**’  after  noon  We  Came  Round  to  our  ferry  With 
Melbels  Boatt  &c  Came  in  Richd  Dixcy  Schnr  Bartlet 
30***  M*  went  to  Beverly  and  I  Went  to  Salem 

and  Saw  M*  Pinchon  Note  Doctr  Olever  went  with  me 
July  1788 
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1**  at  5  o  Clock  I  Satt  of  for  Beverly  by  Land  and 
found  Nothing  to  be  dun  and  M'  Melvell  Satt  me  over  to 
our  ferry  M'  John  Hines  In  Quiering  for  Me  about  his 
Riging  &c 

2**  this  day  Recived  Sum  Shrouding  from  M'  Gray  for 
M'  John  Hines  and  2  Codes  of  Spun  yarn  from  y*  Walk 
for  Hines  &  a  bucket  of  Tar  from  Watson  for  M' 
Hines 

3**  this  day  Reciv  Sum  Cordeg  from  M'  Grays  Store 
for  Hines  this  after  noon  Imployed  takeing  y«  Wate  of 
fish  for  M''  Wattson  from  R  Homons  52  1/4 

5^  this  day  Imployed  in  Loft  Recivd 

y  1/2  of  4  of  white  3  of  Blew  Buntin  from  M'  Joseph 
Lewes  for  M*"  Robort  hooper  &  Tickling  Buny  and  TTiread 
from  M™  Hooper  a  English  Jack 

7“*  this  day  I  went  to  Salem  and  Left  2  dollers  with 
M'  Pinchon  this  after  noon  Imployed  with  M'  John  Hines 
Straps  &c 

8"*  this  day  Imployed  on  M'  John  Hines  Tyes  Deliv 
an  English  Jack  To  M*"  Robor*  Hooper  Recivd  a  Signerl 
flag  from  M'*  Wattson  for  Schoone  N  Joseph  Salter 

9**"  this  day  I  went  to  Salem  and  Saw  M'  Greenleef  to 
no  purpose  &c  I  attended  the  Cort  our  Case  was 
but  No  Answer  made  So  it  is  Continued  to  September  Next 
and  at  noon  Came  M'  Moses  Porter  and  Carried  my  Dofter 
Hannah  home  With  him  on  her  Way  To  M'  Ames  her 
Uncal  Delivr  a  flagg  to  M'  Wattson 

10“*  this  day  about  M^  J  Hines  Straps  gott  Sum  hook 
Repaired  at  M'  Graves  for  M*^  Hines  &c 

ll**"  this  day  Imployed  on  M'  Hines  Block  Recivd 
moste  part  of  M'  Hines  Blocks  from  Aaron  Loves  Recivd 
Sum  buntin  from  M'  John  Brown  for  an  Endsine 

12“*  Recivd  9  yard  of  Blew  buntin  from  M'  Wattsons 
Store  and  a  Ditto  of  White  from  M''  for  a  flagg  for 

Schoone  H  and  flagg  for  Schoone  O  Delivr  Schoone  H 
her  flagg  Sam  Caswell 

13“*  Sunday  this  day  I  attended  Church  with  my 
Daftor  Betcy  Last  Evening  I  Went  on  bord  Wattson  Sloop 
2  hours 

14“*  this  day  Recived  a  patren  of  a  Long  Pender  from 
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Coll  Lee  for  Schooner  Dove  and  a  patren  of  a  English  Union 
from  Capt  Foster  for  Main 

15“*  Delevred  a  Long  pendent  to  Coll  Lee  Schooner 
Dove  John  Poor  and  Delivered  a  Endsine  to  Thom  Brown 
an  English  Unyon  and  13  Stripes  and  Delevrd  a  flagg  to 
M'  Wattson  Store  for  Schoone  O  Recivd  Sum  Blocks  from 
M'  Loves  and  Two  Swevil  Hook  from  M'  Eben  Graves  for 
M*"  John  Hines  pade  M'  Waite  of  Maiding  2/  in  Cash 
Delevred  an  English  Jack  to  Capt  Foster  Will  Main 

18“*  this  morning  I  went  to  Mill  this  after  noon 
Recivd  a  pattren  of  a  Small  Endsine  for  M'  William  Knight 
old  Schooner  8  of  Crimson  7  of  White  &  3  of  blew 

Bun  tin 

20“*  this  day  I  attended  Church  hafe  Day  Wife  in 
after  noon  and  Stod  for  a  Child  of 

CrowninSheld  by  the  Name  of  Sally 

21**  this  day  Imployed  Sum  on  board  John 
hoisting  Salt  for  M'  Gray  Do  nothing  at  Loft  &c 

22**  this  day  Deliverd  a  flagg  or  Small  Endsine  to  M' 
William  Knight  Schooner  Molly 

25“*  this  morning  arived  Sam  Horton  and  a  Brigg  Said 
to  be  a  French  man 

28“*  this  day  I  Recived  25  from  M™  Clark  for 

Will  Boden 

29“*  this  day  I  Capt  Pedrick  upper  Loft  out  M* 
Grist  took  his  old  Shrouds  out  Arivd  N  Bartlett  and  Sam 
Trevett  from  f ranee 

30“*  this  morning  1  find  Sam  Sweet  in  our  Harbour 
Talked  of  Working  by  y*  Day  with  Horton  but  Not  Detur- 
mened  as  yett 

31**  this  day  I  find  the  Brigg  gone  that  was  Sade  to 
be  a  french  man  but  I  Dreem  of  the  Masters  Beng  a  Sweed 
&c 

August  1788 

1**  this  day  I  wrote  with  M*"  Sam  Horton  by  the  Day 
I  Expect  5/  por  day 

2**  This  day  Imployed  with  horton  I  think  that  I  have 
Dun  3  days  of  Common  Work  for  horton  Lord  have  marcy 
on  me 

3**  Sunday  this  day  I  attended  Church  all  Day  with 
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my  Wife  &  Daftor  Betcy  M™  Lord  hath  a  Daftor  Christned 
at  the  Old  Meeting  house 

7“*  this  morning  I  Shifted  to  Setled  with 

Cap*  Horton  6/  which  I  Recivd  2“  of  Tea 

for  this  after  noon  Arived  my  Son  Nathan  from  fish¬ 

ing  Recivd  20  Yard  of  Old  Canvis  for  WiUiam  Boden 
8***  this  day  Recived  a  Sutt  of  Riging  from  M*  Will 
Boden  for  a  Schoone  64  Tuns 

12**’  as  1  was  Imployed  on  Rigging  at  Nicks  Loft  now 
by  Will  Curtes  This  Aftor  noon  Came 

Doctor  Josiah  Lord  M*  Nathan  Bowen  &  M*  ]osiah  Martin 
and  Inquired  of  me  If  I  wold  be  willing  that  Collonel  Orne 
Should  Look  on  boath  parts  of  Brookfield  and  for  him  to 
Sett  the  Diferance  be  twen  the  Parte  that  Martin  hath  a 
Sined  him  and  the  Other  parte  Now  I  Did  not  know  what 
the  Contention  was  but  I  Supposed  that  Capt  Edward  Bowen 
had  devided  one  half  of  the  hole  of  Brookfield  To  M*  Knott 
Martin  which  apperes  that  Bowen  Did  not  In  tend  but  one 
Third  of  Brookfield  So  as  I  had  3  To  one  I  Concented 
to  a  bide  by  what  Coll  Orne  may  Say  That  the  odds 
and  Martin  got  Coll  Orne  to  Say  watt  was  the  Odds  betw 
the  uper  half  and  Lower  half  of  the  hole  of  brookfeeld  and 
Coll  Orne  Said  that  he  Thought  that  the  upper  parte  was 
£10  beter  than  the  Lower  and  when  Capt  Bowen  Drew 
a  new  Devedsinel  Deed  In  his  Name  he  In  Sisted  for 
me  to  give  a  note  for  my  parte  of  the  £10  —  but 
Bowen  wold  not  give  his  note  for  any  thing  and  So  all  my 
Relations  are  a  gainst  me  to  take  the  hole 

1 3**'  Imployed  on  Bodens  Riging  this  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  Came  to  the  Loft  Doctor  Lord  Nathan  Bowen 
and  Martin  and  Talked  about  the  Devision  and 

agreed  To  have  Coll  Ornes  advice  &c 

17“*  this  Evening  The  Remans  of  M*  Elias 
was  Buryed  on  the  Old  hll 

18“*  I  fixed  two  Block  for  Cap*  J  Pedrick 
19“*  this  day  Imployed  by  three  a  day 

delevr  an  Endsine  to  M*  Gray 

20***  this  day  Imployed  on  G  Glover  a  day  at  5 
21**  this  day  Imploy  1/4  a  day  for  G  Glover  this 
after  noon  I  Rec  a  pater  of  3  p  of  Shrouds  from  M*  John 
Hines  and  began  to  fix  them 
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22^*  this  day  Imployed  on  M*"  John  Hines  Shrouds  a 
Number  of  french  men  of  War  at  Anchor  of 

23“  this  day  I  delivrd  a  Sutt  of  Riging  to  Cap*  John 
Martin  for  M'"  Will  Boden  and  a  Sutt  for  M*  John  Hines 
to  Capt  John  Martin  Delivrd  a  Main  Sheet  Block  to 
24“*  Sunday  this  day  I  attended  Church  all  day  Wife 
half  day  Note  I  Stood  for  a  Child  of  M*  Dollebors  the 
Name  Is  William  this  after  noon  I  Saw  a  Ship  off  with 
another  Ship  in  Two  under  Jury  mast  french  men  Sailed 
Sam  Trevit  for  Europe  in  Brig  the  George  of  Pool 
25***  this  day  I  was  Imployed  by  Glover  a  day 
26***  Imployed  on  G  Glover  Riging  a  day 
29***  this  day  Came  from  Boxford  a  Man  with  Sum  flax 
&  from  M* 

30***  this  day  I  fixed  a  four  Sail  and  Main  for  Capt 
Sam  Hooper  P  Follet  arivd  John  Grist  from  france 
partly  fixed  a  Boden 

September  1788 

5***  this  day  Son  Nathan  Sailed  Ingaged  to  fix  Shrouds 
for  Gener  Glover  Recivd  a  Code  of  Shrouding  from  Capt 
Green  for  G  Glover 

6"*  Delivr  2  Singol  Shrouds  Served  &  2  p  of  old 

Shrouds  Repard  To  M*  Tishew  for  Schoone 

8***  this  day  Im  finished  fixing  a  Jibb  for  Capt  Sam 
Hooper  and  fixed  a  boom  Pendent  for  M*  Jo  Hines 
9***  Imployed  fixing  Shrouds  for  Go  Glove  M*'  Gail 
10***  this  day  Delivrd  2  Sinegel  Shrou  and  t^vo  pair  of 
old  Shrouds  Reper  To  Skip  Gail  for  main  mast 

11***  Imployed  fixing  Shrouds  for  Gail  made  a  Signel 
flagg  for  Sam  Horton  Blew  with  an  English  younon 
1 2***  Delivr  Two  Singel  Shrouds  and  2  P  of  old  Shrouds 
Repaird  To  Skeepe  Gail  fixed  a  Boom  pend  for  Gail 
Recivd  a  pater  of  a  flag  from  M*  Hines  and  a  pete  of  a  flag 
from  M*  W'attson  Brown  Imploy  G  Glovr  Sloop  1/2  day 
Reciv  a  four  Stay  and  Straps  &c 

13***  finished  four  Stay  for  Sloop  Imployed  till  12  o 
Clock  then  Recivd  Buntin  from  M'  Sewall  for  W  Bode  for 
an  End  Sine 

14***  Sunday  this  day  I  did  not  Sett  in  Tho  Grist  Pew 
Wife  went  the  after  noon  Sett  in  Pew 

15***  this  day  Doctr  Lords  F  R  A  I  M  Is  Rais  &c  I 
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Suppose  a  B  O  N  E  of  Qjntintion  to  the  Famerly  as  Mother 
Bowen  Is  Not  Ded  yet 

1  ?“■  this  day  Imployed  on  a  Main  Sail  for  Capt  Hooper 
&c  fixd  a  Strap  for  main  Sail  of 

a  four  Sail  of  main  Sail  2.8.0  a  greed  with  Capt 

Fittyplace  to  a  Schoone  Riging 

18***  this  day  I  Redvd  all  the  old  Shrouds  and  Jibb 
and  main  Stay  all  to  Refix  for  Capt  Fittiplace 
21**  M*"  Olever  hath  a  Son 

22**  this  day  Imployed  a  fixing  Sails  for  Capten  Forster 
fixed  a  main  and  Jibb  for  Cap*  Forster  N  Grow  this  day 
Is  King  Georges  Coronation-**  all  the  Shipping  in  Our 
Harbour  hath  there  Cullors  out  for  y*  day  the  Scott  Brigg 
hath  a  S*  Andrews  at  four  Top  mast  head  With  Jack 
Endsine  and  Pendent  a  very  agreeable  Sight 
23**  this  day  Imployed  on  Cap*  Fittyplace 
25***  Note  My  Wife  and  M"  Olever  wrod  out 
26***  this  Evening  all  our  Famerly  at  Isac  Mandsfield 
Esq*  and  Sined  and  Compleated  an  new  Deed  Drawn  by 
the  old  Won  and  all  Acknoledg  the  Deed 

27***  this  day  I  went  to  Salem  and  Saw  M*  Pinchon 
and  this  afternoon  I  Saw  M'  Sam  Sewall  and  Doctor  N 
Olever  Went  With  me  and  M'  Sewall  Said  that  he  Wold 
Continue  the  Sutt  tell  April  Next  as  Squr  Pinchon  Said 
that  he  VV*old  be  at  Marblehead  this  after  noon  I  Was  at 
M*  Warners  three  Times  and  at  M*  Olevers  twise  but  I 
Could  Not  find  him  &c 

28***  Sunday  this  morning  I  fined  that  the  french 
fleet  that  Ley  at  Nantesk  are  a  Moveing  and  Came  out  of 
Nantasket  and  put  To  Sea  7  Sail  of  them  Note  as  the 
french  fleet  Came  out  of  Boston  Harbour  They  Pased  a  Ship 
that  was  aTurning  in  for  Boston  I  Could  Not  Discover 
anny  on  the  french  Ships 

29***  this  day  Imployed  on  Cap*  Phits  Riging  Note  I 
Went  to  Salem  and  Saw  M*  Pinchon 
October  1788 

1**  this  day  Imploy  on  Cap*  Fittyplace  Riging 

20  The  notice  of  this  event,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
the  absence  of  notice  of  any  American  holiday,  is  interesting  and 
also  the  reference  to  the  “Scott  Brigg”. 
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4***  fixed  a  Strap  for  Jibb  Sheet  and  a  Strap  for  Four 
Sheet  for  M*’  Greay  for  Olemore  2/ 

6“*  this  after  noon  I  Went  to  D  Dollebor  for  fish  for 

M*"  Wattson  from  3  o  Clock  till  6  3  hour 

T***  this  four  noon  I  Went  to  Mill  but  Could  not  gitt 

Meel  the  Divel  to  Pay  With  D  N  Olever 

S***  this  afternoon  I  fixed  a  boom  pendent  for  Cap*  Fit- 
typlace  and 

9*'*  this  day  I  tared  all  the  Shrouds  down  Recived  a 
buck  of  Tar  from  M*  Wattson  for  Cap*  Fitty place 
11*“  this  day  ariv*  Page  in  Brig 
14*“  Recivd  19  of  Cord  &  3^^  of  Bolt 

Rop  from  Gray  for  Cap*  Fittyplace  Imployed  in  Servin 
of  Straps 

16*“  this  day  Sailed  the  Scotch  Brigg  for  Europe  that 
Mongomery  Was  Merchant  for  this  Evening  the  Remains 
of  Abagil  was  buryed  this  Evening  Doct  N  Olever 

17*“  this  day  I  fixed  a  pair  of  Skies  for  M*  Robort 
Hooper  Juner  Nott  Olevr  abuesed  me  and  Struck  my  Wife 
and  Disturbed  all  the  House  and  Nabourhood 

18*“  this  day  I  Sent  to  Doctor  Putnam  about  Docor 
Olever 

20*“  this  day  arivd  a  brigg  from  france  Smith  master 
Belonging  to  Providans 

22^  this  day  Dctor  Putnam  Came  hear  and  Disputed 
with  Doctor  Olever  and  his  Dafter 

23**  this  day  I  was  Imployed  on  fish  on  board  Cap* 
Smiths  Brigg  from  10  o  Clock  Till  after  Nine  at  Night 
24*“  Note  M*  White  Is  In  town  and  We  have  Setled 
on  Devisionel  Deed.  My  Wife  Quite  un  Well. 

26*“  this  day  the  Rem  of  the  Wife  of  M*  Henery  Gal- 
loson  Was  buryed  at  the  Old  hill 

27*“  this  day  Sailed  Brigg  Smith  for  Providence 
30*“  this  afternoon  a  meeting  at  the  Town  house  about 
the  Burying  Place  at  the  New  meeting  house  I  was  their 
and  the  meeting  was  adjurned  tell  Saterday  Next  3  o  Clock 
November  1788 

2'*  Doctor  Olever  hath  Sum  illnes  &c 
16*“  Sunday  this  day  My  Wife  and  Edward  and  her 
Son  Bob  went  to  Church  in  the  Afternoon 
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21"*  this  day  Imployed  on  board  M*'  Wattsons  Sloop 
2  hours 

22“  this  day  on  boar  Wattsons  Sloop  4  hours  with  M*’ 
Nick  Melmastor 

23“  Sunday  this  day  Wife  attended  Church  all  day 
Lord  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  Famerly  as  we  are  in  a 
Disoneral  Condicion  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  Miserable 
Siners 

24“'  this  day  I  Recivd  23  blocks  from  Benj  Homon  for 
Cap*  Fittiplace 

25**"  this  day  Is  at  Nantasket 

26*"  this  day  Nathan  Prince  Came  from  y''  Schoone 
at  Boston 

28*"  this  day  Came  in  from  Grand  Bank  but  Last  from 
Boston  Island  Capt  Nick  Ogalbe  My  Son  Nathan  one  of 
his  Steers  Men  Saft  and  Sound 

30*"  this  day  Sailed  Capt  Meek  John  Coller  &  John 
Patten  arivd  To  Prockter  from  fishing  M™ 

Burned 

December  1788 

3“  this  day  Son  Nathan  Began  to  Wash  fish 
4*"  this  day  Nathan  finished  VV^ash  fish 
14*"  Poor  Poor  Poor  Times 
16*"  Sent  a  Letter  to  Brother  Porter 
17‘"  this  [day]  Came  hear  M*"  Moses  Porter  of  Box- 
ford  and  Brought  6  P  of  Shoes  and  £1.10.6  In  cash  So 
Good 

20*"  this  day  I  ingageed  a  Sutt  of  Riging  for  M*  Will¬ 
iam  of  Molding 

23“  this  after  noon  Recivd  two  Codes  of  Shrouding  and 
a  Tjbb  Stay  for  Tyes  and  4  Coiles  of  Spun  yarn 

from  M*"  Watts  Self  and  50  yards  of  Pasling 

24*"  this  day  a  buck  of  Tar  from  M*  Wattson 

for  M*  Watts 

26*"  this  dav  Recivd  y  Straps  from  M*  Watts  Store  for 
M*  Will 

January  1789 

2“  fixed  a  Jigg  Stay  for  Capt  Fittiplace  finished  all 
M'  Watts  Riging 

3“  this  morning  Came  in  Capt  John  Grist  from  Lisbon 
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a  hubbub  about  Dally  was  a  Shamed 

of  Whatt  Reciv  Cord  Wood  M'  CoUye 
4“*  Sunday  M'  Olever  at  Boston 
5th  Delevred  a  Sutt  of  Riging  to  Scarlott  for  M' 
WiU  Waitt 

19***  this  day  I  arived  to  My  61  year  of  My  Age 
24“*  this  day  a  Greed  with  M'’  Wattson  To  fix  a  Schoon¬ 
er 

26“*  this  day  Recivd  most  of  the  blooks  from  M™  Cleark 
B  Homon  for  Nl'  Wattson  and  Sum  Corded  and 

1 1  yards  of  Parsleng  for  M'  Wattson  Imploy  3 

hour 

28“*  this  day  Recived  two  P  of  Shrouds  and  Jibb  Stay 
from  M*^  Smethers  for  his  Schooner  and  fixed  one  Pair 
Imploy'^’  Dennin  8  hours 

29***  this  day  finished  two  P  of  Shrouds  And  Jibb  Stay 
for  M*  G  Smethers  Imployed  Denne  8  hours 

30“*  fineshd  what  Blook  I  Could  of  M*  Wattsons  with 
out  hook  &c  Imployed  deni  3  hours  finis  Smethe 
February  1789 

6***  this  day  Recivd  a  Coile  of  Shrouding  and  Jibb  Stay 
and  4  Coiles  of  Spuny  from  the  walk  for  Ben  Hines 
7***  Recivd  2  yard  of  Narrow  Parsline  and  a  buck  of 
Tar  from  M*  Hins  Imploy  Denne  3  hours 

12“*  this  day  Imployed  on  M*  Jo  Collyes  Riging  at  his 
Loft  Imployed  Dennen  6  hours  at  Hins  Riging 

13“*  Imployed  on  M*  Collyes  Riging  Did  not  Imploy 
Dinne  . 

14“*  Imployed  on  Collyers  Riging  a  day 
18“*  this  day  I  was  Imployed  on  M*  Benj  Hines  Riging 
Imployed  Denne  6  h  Recivd  many  Blooks  from  M**  Clark 
for  B  Hines  and  a  Sutt  of  hooks  &  from  M*  Wattson 
for  his  Schooner  Delivred  a  Sut  of  Riging  to  Cap  Edwa 
Fittyplace  for  his  Schooner 

19“*  this  day  Imployed  on  M*"  Hin  Delivred  a  Sutt  of 
Riging  to  M*  John  Melvin  for  M*  Benj  Hines  Recived  a 
Coile  of  Shrouding  &  Jibb  Stay  a  Coile  for  Tyes  two  Coils 
of  Spuny  from  M*  Wattson  and  a  Coile  of  Shrouding  from 
M*  Sam  &  two  Coils  of  2  Spuny  and 

Jibb  Stay  Imploy  Den  —  7 

20***  this  day  Reciv  18  yard  of  Parsling  from  M' 
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Getchel  and  Sum  Tar  In  a  barrel  Recivd  8  Cord  of  Wood 
from  M'  Benj  Hines 

21**  as  Sisted  Skipe  Ridin  2  hour 
22^  Sunday  this  day  Quite  Lame  and  much  Feveish 
Gods  Will  be  dun  tis  Said  one  M'  Jones  Priched  at  St 
Mich 

23**  this  day  Lame  but  Gout  out 
24*'*  a  boy  of  Capt  Black  Buryd 
27“*  This  day  Imployed  on  M'  Wattsons  Riging  Im- 
ployed  Deni  8  hours  and  T  Antorton  from  2  o  Clock  Til 
5  and  Son  Nathan  3  hours  Recivd  ly^  yard  of  Parsling 
from  Maj  Courtis  for  Wattson  &  a  buck  of  Tar 

28***  this  day  Imployed  on  M'  Wattsons  Shrouds 
fineshed  y  5***  P  Imployed  Dennen  9  hours  and  Tho  An¬ 
torton  9  hours  Recivd  main  and  four  Sheet  Blook  from  B 
Homer  M"  Cleark  for  M*'  Watlson  Recivd  12  yards 
of  Parsling  from  Maj  Courtis  for  M'  Wattson  a  boy  of 
Porters  Buryed  the  Last  night  Came  hear  My  Daftor 
Hannah  on  a  Viset 

March  1789 

1**  Sunday  this  day  Son  Nathan  8c  Daftor  Hannah 
attended  Church  all  Day  Nathan  Prince  Quite  Ill  8cc 
2**  this  day  Imployed  on  M'  Wattsons  Shrouds  fineshed 
all  and  Jib  Stay  Tyes  main  Sc  four  Sheet  Blooks  and  De- 
livred  all  this  Evening  To  M'  John  Brown  Skip'  of  ye 
Schooner  and  Supposed  to  be  part  owner  of  with  M'  Watt¬ 
son  Imployed  Dennen  10  hours  and  Tho  Antorton  10 
hours 

3'*  Reciv  14  y^  of  Buntin  from  M'  Jo  Sewall  for  M' 
Sam  Sewall 

4***  this  day  I  Took  4  P  of  Shrouds  8c  Jibb  Stay  from 
Thurly  8c  Logons  Loft  of  y*  Schooner  William  To  Refit  and 
Landed  them  at  Peares  8c  Greave  Loft  this  After  noon 
My  Daftor  Hannah  Satt  off 

7***  Recivd  6  yard  of  Red  and  1  of  White  buntin  from 
M'  Beans  for  a  Long  pendent 

8***  Sunday  Parson  Olevr  Skatted  Sum  body 
10***  this  day  Recived  a  pater  of  a  Long  Pendent  from 
M'  Grays  Store  for  Josh  Ome  J  Baley  and  Buntin  for  an 
Endsine  and  flagg  from  M'  Gray  for  M'  Wattson 

11“*  this  day  Delivr  a  Pendent  to  Josh  Oren  John 
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Bailey  and  pendent  to  W  Beens  To  Will  Son  Recivd  a 
buck  of  Tar  from  M'’  Hoopers  for  his  new  Schooner  Deliv 
Vain  to  Josh  Oren  Dolevr  Reciv  3  P  of  from  B  Hines 

12“*  this  day  Imployed  on  M*'  Robort  Hooper  New 
Schooner 

14“*  at  12  noon  Sailed  My  Son  Nathan  in  Cap*  Tho* 
Pedrick  Schoon  John  Michall  Carrel  Skiper  Sailed  Rich 
Hinkley  for  W  Indies 

15“*  Sunday  the  last  Evening  I  delivr  a  flag  to  M* 
Will  Watte  June  Note  M*^  Preech  on  a  Rock 

16“*  Tis  Said  that  M*  Pinchon  Is  ded  at  Last 

20***  this  day  Delev  an  Endsine  &  flagg  to  M*  Maston 
Wattson  for  John  Brown 

25***  this  Evening  the  Remains  of  Capt  Will  Coles  was 
Buryed 

April  1789 

!■*  Recivd  two  Sett  of  Runers  &  Tacle  from  B  Smith 
for  M*  Hooper  N  Dennen 

4“*  this  day  I  went  to  Salem  and  Saw  M*  John  Pinchon 
and  Came  home  again 

5***  this  Evening  the  Remains  of  Tho*  Dood  was  buryed 

6***  this  four  noon  I  went  to  Salem  and  Saw  M*  John 
Pinchon  and  he  Said  he  would  meet  me  at  3  o  Clock  at 
Coll  and  at  3  o  Clock  I  mett  with  M'  Pinchon 

with  Doctor  Olever  and  after  four  M'  Pinchon  and  Docter 
Olever  and  Doctor  Lord  all  Mett  at  Sq*  Sewell  offes  and  had 
a  Debate  on  Olever  and  My  affair  but  Did  not  Conclude 
but  Must  go  to  Corte 

October  1790 

18  Son  Nathan  went  to  Salem 

19  this  day  Nathan  went  to  Boston  with  Cap*  Knott 
Martin  Carried  1 1  boxes  of  Lemons  with  him 

22  this  day  Create  to  Do  at  Cap*  Jona*  Glover’s  as 

23  Wife  Gone  to  her  Brother 

24  this  day  Came  from  boston  my  Son  Nathan  No 
preeching  at  S*  Michals 

27  Sailed  John  Russell  and  John  Patten  and  John 
Prince 

29  Son  Nathan  ShipKl 

(To  he  continued) 


CORRECTION 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Babson,  President  of  the  Cape  Ann 
Scientific,  Literary  and  Historical  Association  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts  writes  as  follows: 

Quoting  from  Vol.  XCI,  July  1955,  page  249  of  the 
“Collections”  the  very'  interesting  article  by  Miss  Elma 
Loines  about  Seth  Low: 

“His  mother  was  Hannah  Haskell  whose  ancestor  had 
built  about  1640  the  house  on  Lincoln  Road  in  West 
Gloucester  (now  Essex)  where  Seth  was  born.  It  now 
belongs  again  to  a  New  York  Haskell  and  is  kept  hke  a 
museum  .  .  .  .” 

I  confess  to  some  confusion  about  these  representations. 

(1)  Lincoln  Street  (not  “road”)  is  in  West  Gloucester, 
not  Essex. 

(2)  I  am  not  aware  that  any  part  of  Essex  was  ever 
part  of  Gloucester. 

( 3 )  At  1 1  Lincoln  Street  is  house  presumed  to  have 
been  built  by  Richard  Window  and  sold  by  him  about  1656 
to  William  Haskell  who  came  from  what  is  now  Beverly. 

(4)  This  house  was  owned  for  about  30  years  by  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Atkins  and  was  purchased  by 
this  association  Jan.  1,  1955,  from  Mrs.  Atkins’  son  by 
a  former  marriage,  Capt.  Allen  Hobbs. 

(5)  Part  of  the  money  for  making  the  purchase  was 
pledged  by  Mr.  Broderick  Haskell  of  New  York  City. 

(6)  The  Atkins  furnished  the  house  with  a  notable 
collection  of  early  American  furnishings,  which  were 
acquired  by  us  along  with  the  house. 

(7)  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  Seth  Low 
was  born  in  Essex  in  another  house  which  may  still  be 
standing. 
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71. 

Alexander,  18. 

B.,  357. 

Boge,  358-360. 
George,  174,  362. 
James  W.,  70,  71. 
Lydia,  367. 

Thom,  - ,  371, 

Ihrash,  - ,  281. 

Thrasher,  - ,  276. 

John,  365. 

Joseph,  35. 

Thumb,  Tom,  333, 
334. 

Thurly,  - ,  382. 

Thurston,  Mr.  - , 

156. 

David,  206. 

Tilden,  Evalina,  249. 
Tillinghast,  Thomas, 
198. 

Tilsen,  James,  109. 

Tilton,  - ,  194, 

Mrs.  - ,  94. 

Amory,  28. 

G.  J.  E.  &  Co., 
194. 

John  G.,  194, 

John  G.  &  Co., 
194. 

Mrs.  Theodore,  94. 

Tunothy,  Lord  - , 

231. 

Tishew,  - ,  363. 

Mr.  - ,  377. 

I'ivnan,  John,  160. 
Tomkins,  Nath  (an- 

iell,  34. 

Tosier,  Elias,  32. 

Toussaint,  Mr.  - , 

92. 

A.,  92. 

Touzel,  John,  86. 

Susannah  E.,  86. 
Townsend,  Moses,  54. 

Towson,  Capt.  - , 

117,  123. 

Scott,  118. 

Tracy, - ,  232. 

Nathaniel,  231. 
Trasher,  Philip,  273. 


Trask,  Joh,  268. 

John,  35. 
Nichollasl,  33. 
Sarah,  27. 

T.  C.,  324. 

Trawle,  Col.  - , 

184. 

Treadwell,  Treadwel, 

Tredwell,  - , 

114. 

Mr.  - ,  64,  65, 

358,  372. 

J.,  50,  51. 

John,  20. 

Trefry,  - ,  182, 

268. 

Annist,  174. 

Dennis,  174. 
Thomas,  174. 
Trevet,  Trevett,  Tre- 

vit,  - ,  356. 

Capt.  - ,  357, 

359. 

Mr. - ,  357. 

Samfuell,  370, 
375,  377. 

Triat,  Capt.  - , 

117. 

Truell,  Elijah,  199. 
Samuel,  199. 

Tuck,  Capt.  - , 

274. 

Tucker,  - ,  182, 

281. 

Capt.  - ,  173. 

Alice,  349,  350, 
Charity,  174. 
Henry,  23. 

John,  107,  349. 
Williialm,  271. 
Tuckerman,  Joseph, 
208. 

Tufts,  John,  215. 

Turner, - ,  161. 

Col.  - ,  34, 

165. 

Edward,  61. 

Tusel,  John,  86. 
Tussaud,  Madam  — , 
352. 

Tuttle,  - ,  192. 

Col.  - ,  115, 

116. 

Tuvson,  Capt.  - , 

118. 

Tyler,  John,  18. 


Underwood,  Ballard, 
183. 

Upham,  Mr.  - , 

68,  70,  71. 
Charles  W.,  70, 

71. 

Upshur,  - ,  287. 

Upton, - ,  170. 

Jeduther,  114. 
Wlillialm,  114. 
Usher,  Amos  C.,  25, 
Joseph  M.,  25,  27. 
Samuel  G.,  25. 

Vail,  - ,  335. 

Vain,  Delivlerancel, 
383. 

Valpey,  Stephen,  23. 
Vanbrugh,  John,  224. 

Vaughn,  - ,  161. 

Charlie,  162. 

Ira,  161. 

Very, - ,  20, 

Fanny,  28. 

John,  20. 

Vessels: 

Aphia  (sch.),  1 10. 
Arbella,  284. 
Arculis,  283. 

Argus  (brig),  112. 
Auroro,  278. 
Bartlet,  373. 

Betsey  (brig),  109. 
Betsey  (sch.),  109. 
Betsy  (sch.),  109. 
Brutus,  281,  282. 
Cape  (steamer), 
321. 

Cape  Ann  (steam¬ 
er),  321. 

Cato,  281. 

Chaffee  (steamer), 
321. 

City  (steamer), 
321,  322. 

City  of  Gloucester 
(steamer),  321. 
Concord  (ship), 
103. 

Conoay  (sloop), 
273. 

Constant  (priva¬ 
teer),  22. 
Constitution,  338. 
Conway,  277. 
Cromwell,  276, 
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Vessels: 

Defence  (brig), 
275. 

Dixey,  281. 
Domineca,  189. 

Dove  (sch.),  375. 
Escort  (steamer), 
321. 

Essex  (frigate),  92. 
Essex  (ship),  102. 
Frankland,  274, 

279,  281. 

Free  Mason,  274, 

275. 

Freemason  (brig), 

276. 

Freemasons,  275. 
Friendship  (brig), 
110. 

Furnice,  360. 
General  Johnson, 
20. 

Gen.  Pickering, 

280. 

Gen.  Stokes,  279. 
George  (brig),  377. 
George  A.  Chaffee 
(steamer),  321. 
Globe  (ship),  300. 
Good  Intent  (sch.), 
109,  no. 

Grand  Turk,  92, 

'yo'y 

H.  (sch.),  374. 
Hailey,  272. 
Hamburg  (packet), 
264. 

Hammand,  275. 
Harriet  (sch.), 
108. 

Harriot  (sch.), 
108. 

Hecter,  275. 

Hector  (ship),  275. 
Hero  (sch.),  114. 

I  ndependanccfbrig) , 

112. 

Isthmus,  77. 

James,  278. 

John,  275. 

John  (ketch),  102. 
John  Enders,  77. 
LeConstant  (  French 
privateer),  11. 
Little  Giant  (steam 
ferry),  316. 


Vessels: 

Lusitania,  287. 

Lydia  (sch.),  107. 
Margaret,  102,282. 
Margaret  (ship), 
9-23. 

Marquis,  102. 
Martha  (brig).  111. 
Martha  (bgnte.), 
111. 

Martha  (ship),  102. 
Mary  (sch.),  18. 
Mary  (ship),  110. 
Mentor  (brig),  17. 
Merrimack,  348. 
Meteor,  76. 

Molly  (sch.),  375. 
Montgomery  (brig), 
281. 

Mystic  (steamer), 
320. 

N.  P.  Banks  (steam¬ 
er),  321. 

O.  (sch.),  374,  375. 
Oliver  (sloop),  369. 
Pacific  (bark),  1 14. 
Pallis  (brig),  274. 
Pama,  360. 
Pembroke  (H.  M. 

S.),  369. 

Pilgrim,  278,  279. 
Poacher  (brig),  17, 
21. 

Porcupine,  275. 
Princeton,  287. 
Propeller  (steam¬ 
er),  320. 

Providence  (brig), 
360. 

Regulator  (steam¬ 
er),  321. 

Reward  (sch.),  372. 
Saucy  Jack  (sch.), 
112,  113. 
Seminole  (steamer), 
321. 

Spitfire,  278. 

Stork,  279. 
Telegraph,  320. 
Terrible  (ship), 
276. 

Tholmals  (sch.), 
273. 

Thom,  276-283. 
Thom  (brig),  283. 


Vessels: 

Tom  Thumb  (steam¬ 
er),  305. 

True  Blew,  274. 

Vengeance,  275. 

Volant  (sch.),  106. 

W.  VV.  Coit  (steam¬ 
er),  321. 

William  (sch.),  382. 

Woodbridge  (brig), 
272. 

Wormstead,  282. 

Yacht  (steamer), 
320. 

Vickery,  Vickri, - , 

186. 

Jacob,  273. 

Roger,  183. 

William,  273. 

Vincent,  James,  177. 

Vinson,  - ,  307. 

William,  174. 

Vivian,  William,  312. 

Von  Hagen,  - , 

342-345,  347. 

Mr. - ,344-346. 

Peter  A.,  344. 

Von  Kroninshieldt, 
Richter,  284. 

Von  Krowninshielt, 
Johann  K.  R., 
285. 

Wadsworth,  Mr. - , 

358. 

Waggoner,  Mr.  - , 

191,  192. 

Hyatt  H.,  191. 

Wait,  Waitt,  Wayt, 
Capt. - ,  186. 

Mr.  - ,  358, 

375. 

WIillialm,  267, 
381. 

Walcott  see  Wolcott. 

Waldron,  - ,  182. 

Dr. - ,  267. 

Walker, - ,  319. 

Judith,  27. 

Thomas,  272. 

Wallis,  C.,  282. 

Robert,  186. 

Sarah,  174. 

W'alsh,  - ,  60. 

John,  60. 
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Ward,  - ,  60. 

Mr.  - ,  107, 

264. 

Mrs.  - ,  253. 

Joshua,  45. 

Mal«  A.,  60. 

Miles,  106. 

Wares,  Mary,  200. 

Warners,  Mr.  - , 

378. 

Warren,  - ,  80, 

82. 

Mr.  - ,  363. 

Nahum,  18. 

W’ashinKton,  - , 

222,  286,  346, 
362. 

Pres.  - ,  222. 

George,  22,  222. 

Waters,  Walter,  Capt. 
- ,  277. 

Christiana,  75. 

Joanna,  28. 

William,  24,  26. 

Watson,  Wattson, 

- ,  359,  374, 

380,  382. 

Mr.  - ,  365, 

370,  371,  373- 
375,  377,  379- 
382. 

Mrs.  - ,  374. 

M..  370. 

Ma.'ston,  365. 

Matson,  383. 

Watts,  Watt,  Whatt, 
- ,  280,  381. 

Capt.  - ,  181. 

Mr.  - ,  380. 

Jolhln,  276,  278. 

Willtiaml,  383. 

Wattson  see  Watson. 

Wayt  see  Wait. 

Weaks  see  Weeks. 

Webb,  Thomas,  50. 

Webber,  Webbers, 

- ,  158,  176, 

177,  179,  181. 

Benjamin,  302, 
322. 

John,  181. 

John  S.,  326. 

S.,  177. 

Sam  fuel  1,  179. 

William  G.  &  Co., 
157. 


Webster,  - ,  222, 

302,  303. 

Weeks,  Weaks,  Mrs. 

- ,  276. 

Parson  - ,  273. 

W'elch,  James,  272. 

Wellman,  Capt. - , 

113,  114. 

Wentworth,  Daniel, 
197. 

West,  Nathlaniell, 
72. 

Weston,  Angeline  M., 

75. 

Christiana  W.,  75. 
Edward,  75. 

Lucy  D.,  75. 
Nathaniel,  75. 
Whatt  see  VVatts. 

Wheatland,  Mr. - , 

68,  69. 

Anna  P.,  296. 
Richard,  294-296. 

Wheeler,  - ,  304, 

306,  316,  319. 
Amos  D.,  26. 

Wheelmen,  - , 

326. 

W'hipple,  Mr.  - , 

76. 

Whitcher,  John,  199. 
White,  Whit,  Wight, 

- ,  184,  189, 

268. 

Mr.  - .  184, 

267,  379. 

Mrs.  - ,  278, 

362, 

Daniel  A.,  62. 
John,  371. 
Mehitabel,  24. 
Stephen,  62. 
Whitefield,  Whitifield, 

- ,  164,  166, 

168-171. 

George,  166. 

Whitehead,  - , 

207. 

Whitford,  Thomas, 
207. 

Whitman,  Deacon 
- ,  71. 

Whitmore,  Witcmor, 

Mr.  - ,  221. 

Bety,  83. 

Elizabeth,  221. 


Whitney,  Ben ja [mini, 
1 88 

Whittier,  - ,  128, 

141,  145,  146. 

Mr.  - ,  293, 

294. 

J.  G.,  145. 

John  G.,  128,  145, 
293,  301. 

Whittington,  - , 

237. 

WhitDvill,  Parson  — , 
273. 

Wiggin,  Mr.  - , 

197. 

Wight  see  White. 

Wilkins,  - ,  157. 

Fanny,  105. 

Joseph,  83. 

Rufus,  18. 

William  of  Orange, 
145. 

Williams,  William, 
- ,  262,  263. 

Capt.  - ,  117. 

Mr. - ,  69,  380. 

Mrs.  - ,  263. 

John,  198. 

Richard,  174. 

Samuel,  22. 

Wfillialm,  187, 
267. 

Willis,  Mr.  - , 

69. 

Willman,  Capt. - , 

112,  113. 

Wilson,  Willison, 

Willson,  - , 

207,  224. 

Mr. - .  107. 

Hanson,  23. 

Isaak,  84,  85.  87, 

88. 

John,  271. 

Robert,  34. 

Wingate,  Edmund, 
23. 

Winn,  Win,  Mr. 
- ,  358. 

John,  70. 

Window,  Richard, 
384. 

Winthrop, - .  284. 

Gov. - »  248. 
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Witcmor  see  Whit-  Woodbridge,  William,  Worcester,  Jonathan 
more.  50.  F.,  26. 

Witreg,  Richard,  87.  Woodbury,  - ,  Wormstead,  John, 

Thomas,  83,  88.  181.  274. 

W'olcott,  Walcott,  Mrs.  - ,  201.  Wright,  Mr.  - , 

Wolcots,  - ,  W'oodman, - ,283.  94. 

170.  Mrs.  - ,  294.  Hendrick  B.,  205, 

Josiah,  29,  35.  Woods,  Mr.  - ,  210. 

Woldrage, - ,364.  351,352.  R.,  349. 

365,  367.  Woodward,  Ezekiel,  Theon,  94. 

Wolfe,  - ,  228.  310.  Wroe,  Susanna,  175. 

Gen.  - ,  342.  Wooldige,  Roblerlt, 

Wood,  Mr. - ,263.  360.  Yates, - ,205-207. 

Rebecca,  173.  Woolworth,  - ,  Yetton,  Dr.  - , 

Sarah,  175.  324.  268. 


